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Memorabilia 





WILLIAM SOMNER’S 
“ DICTIONARIUM ANGLO- 
SAXONICUM ” 


AMONG the more spectacular anniver- 
saries of 1959 the tercentenary of the 

first published Old English dictionary 
should not pass unhonoured. William 
Somner’s Dictionarium Anglo-Saxonicum 
(in fact a dictionary largely of Old English 
prose) is a handsome production and a dis- 
tinguished scholarly achievement. In one 
of the sets of complimentary verses pub- 
lished with it John a Wood praises the 
unfashionable antiquarian zeal which 
informs the work, asking ironically: 

Boots it to know how our forefathers spoke 

Ere Danish, Norman, or this present yoke 

Did gall our patient necks? or matters it 

. What Hengist uttered, or how Horsa writ? 

For those to whom it boots and matters, the 
question has a depressingly up to date ring. 
They can however take comfort from the 
character assigned to them in John’s answer: 

There yet are left some sober, pious, wise, 

Learned, discreet, who will thy labour prize. 
And at this interval of three hundred years, 
one of them takes the opportunity of 
recording that, as John hoped, Somner’s 
worth is indeed appreciated by “the 
succeeding times ”’. B.S 


“THE COAT OF ARMS”, 
JANUARY AND APRIL, 1959 


(THE Coat of Arms in its first two 

numbers for 1959 has devoted a con- 
siderable amount of space to articles on 
foreign heraldry which should at least draw 
the attention of English readers to some of 
the international aspects of the subject, and 
to the variations in the development of 
heraldry in Europe and overseas. Julius F. 
Harmon in “ Familial Heraldry in French 
Canada” writes on the armorial bearings of 
the ancient French-Canadian families. In 
the correspondence columns for April a 
Canadian reader has criticized Mr. Har- 
mon’s views somewhat sharply, and might, 
one feels, have waited for the second 
article with its list of sources, which show 
that Mr. Harmon, even if some of his 
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generalizations are open to question, has 
not written without some study of the 
authorities on the subject. 

J Goodall has contributed two 
articles of interest on the development of 
heraldry and heraldic design in mediaeval 
and Renaissance Italy, as well as a note on 
the arms of the present Pope, H.H. John 
XXIII, while Roger Pye, reverting to the 
subject of the royal arms of Portugal 
referred to briefly in the July 1958 number, 
writes in April the first instalment of an 
account of their origin and gradual elabora- 
tion. 

A subject more remote in time and place 
is dealt with by Major T. R. Davies, who 
compares the designs on the shields and 
garments of the warriors of the pre 
Columbian races of North and South 
America with the heraldic patterns of 
European insignia. 

On questions of interest nearer home are 
two articles on monuments of historic and 
heraldic importance, the tomb of Ambrose 
Dudley in St. Mary’s, Warwick, described 
by Charles Crisp, with reference to some of 
the uncertainties in the Dudley pedigree, 
and that of Simon de Wenslagh, a fourteenth- 
century priest at Wensley in Yorkshire, 
described by E. A. Scholes. In the April 
number John Bromley writes on two four- 
teenth-century armorial seal bags of the 
City of London and C. R. Humphery-Smith 


on heraldic tiling. S. W. RAWLINS 


"THE January Notes & Queries will be 

concerned principally with the drama 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and will contain contributions on Robert 
Wilson, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Chapman, 
Robert Armin, Fulke Greville, Middleton, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Shirley, 
Lee and Congreve. 

The Editors would be glad to have the 
views of readers for or against the policy 
of concentrating on a single subject or 
period in each issue. 


BY a regrettable oversight, the author's 
name has not been added to the contri- 
bution on Christina Rossetti which opens 
the Notes section of this issue. It is: Miss 
Lona Mosk Packer, of London. 
The omission is entirely the fault of 


J.C. M. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





CHRISTINA ROSSETTYS 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH HER 
NEPHEW: SOME UNPUBLISHED 

LETTERS 


A GROUP of twelve letters and a 
fragment written by Christina Rossetti 
to her nephew Arthur has recently been 
loaned to me by Mr. Harold Rossetti of 
London, Arthur’s son. With the exception 
of one letter partially reproduced by 
William M. Rossetti in his edition of 
Christina’s family letters, none of this 
group has heretofore been published.’ 

Aside from the literary interest which 
attaches to any unpublished letters written 
by a poet of Christina Rossetti’s stature, this 
correspondence, which begins in 1883 and 
concludes in 1889, is significant for the new 
light it sheds upon the little-known person- 
ality of the poet. The letters reveal the 
author of Sing-Song, one of the favourite 
classics of children’s literature, in her living, 
daily relationship with a growing child of 
her own family; and they display the same 
sympathetic and imaginative understanding 
of the life of childhood which distinguishes 
Sing-Song. When it is recalled that Chris- 
tina herself never married and was childless, 
the correspondence takes on a_ hidden 
poignancy not apparent in the matter-of- 
fact and cheerful tone of the letters. 

Of the four Rossettis, Maria Francesca, 
Dante Gabriel, Christina Georgina, and 
William Michael, the latter was the only one 
to produce offspring. For a time it seemed 
as though William too might follow the 
family pattern. But in his forty-fifth year 
he married Lucy Brown, the daughter of his 
old friend, the painter Ford Madox Brown, 
thus uniting two families distinguished for 
their outstanding contribution to the arts. 

William and Lucy had five children, one 
of whom died in infancy. “The Four”, as 
the others were called, were Olivia, born in 
1875, Arthur in 1877, Helen in 1879, and 


1 The present owner of the collection, Mr. Harold 
Rossetti, has kindly given me permission to use 
the letters for the purpose of publication. 
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Mary in 1881.” As the only surviving male 
child in the English branch of the family 
bearing the name of Rossetti, Arthur 
carried on his young shoulders the weight 
of the family hope and expectation of 
genetic immortality, and it is therefore not 
surprising to find him a favourite with the 
women of his family, his grandmother 
Frances Rossetti, his ageing great-aunts, 
Charlotte and Eliza, and above all, his aunt 
Christina, whom he was said to “take 
after”, and who in Letter IV of this series 
calls him her “one nephew, a precious little 
man”. 

It is to Arthur that Christina looks as the 
future head of the family, and she takes 
particular pains to educate and prepare him 
for that responsible role. But since her 
primary aim is less utilitarian, i.e., to estab- 
lish a friendly and affectionate relationship 
with him, she places the chief emphasis 
upon entertainment rather than instruction. 
And so we find in these letters naive 
witticisms suitably simple for a child’s com- 
prehension, sly jokes at Arthur’s expense 
and her own, amusing comments about the 
weather, chatty anecdotes relating the doings 
of cats and kittens (these she classifies as 
“feline literature”), puzzles, puns, games 
she invents to while away Arthur’s dull 
hours: in short, the sort of miscellany-in- 
miniature found in Sing-Song, of the kind 
Christina herself enjoyed as a child in 
Hone’s Every-Day Book.* 

Although most of the letters were written 
from 30 Torrington Square, where Christina 
lived from 1876 until her death in 1894, the 
first of the series was sent from Birchington- 
on-Sea (where in 1882 Dante Gabriel died 
and was buried). At the time Arthur was 
spending his holiday at Herne Bay with his 
mother and three sisters. At six years old 
he appears lively and frisky enough to have 
jumped right out of the pages of Sing-Song. 


2 Arthur died in 1932, and Mary in 1947. Signora 
Olivia Rossetti Agresti and Mrs. Helen Rossetti 
Angeli, to whom I am indebted for their generous 
assistance in supplying information and making 
revisionary suggestions, are now living in Rome. 
Le gee mg aid was also given to me by Mr. 
Nicholas Gabriel Rossetti, Arthur’s grandson. 

3 William Hone, Every-Day Book, 3 vols. 
(London, 1830). It was in this miscellany that 
Christina at the age of nine discovered Keats, 
whose name Hone spelled Keates and whom he 
called ‘‘ one of the sweetest of our modern poets ”’. 
It was Christina, and not Dante Gabriel or Holman 
ont. who was the first Pre-Raphaelite to appreciate 

eats. 
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Letter I Church Hill, 

Birchington-on-Sea. 

August 11 [1883]* 
My dear Arthur 

This morning your Papa writes us word 
that you have been tumbling down and 
cutting that poor little thumb of yours and 
that your arm has had to be put safe in a 
sling. What a terrible little man you are for 
hurting yourself: now a head, and now a 
hand, and now I don’t know what! I do 
hope the whole of my not large nephew will 
get safe back to London; without leaving a 
finger, or a thumb, or a nose, or any other 
outlying morsel behind. 

Give my love to your Mamma, please, 
and tell her that I hope she is better than 
when she left town. Grandmamma sends 
her love to her, and joins me in love to you 
and to your three sisters. Why, as their 
one and only brother it becomes you to 
take care of them: and how will you manage 
that if you cannot take care of your own 
small self? I send you a book about a 
Cat’s Teaparty® in which ‘ Master Tabbie’ 
has a fall worthy of someone I know! 


Your affectionate aunt 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


The next letter, written three years later, 
is addressed to Ventnor, where Lucy 
Rossetti, who suffered from bronchial dis- 
orders, was spending the winter with her 
children. Although Arthur was now almost 
nine years old, neither he nor his sisters had 
any formal schooling. Their education was 
looked after by a German governess, a 
Fraulein Heimann, and a French governess, 
the “ trim Mlle. Combrisson ” of Christina’s 
letter, “both of them’, according to 
William, “ young, agreeable, fine-looking 
women”. William would have preferred to 
send Arthur to a boarding school, but Lucy 
would not hear of it, protesting that he was 
much “ too sensitive ” for such rigours; and 
although William could not see that his son 
was particularly sensitive, he deferred to his 
wife’s wishes. 


4 This letter is dated August 11, but no year is 
given. It can_be assigned definitely to 1883, for 
that summer Christina and her mother arrived in 
.Birchington on July 16 and departed on September 
3, whereas in 1884 they did not leave London for 
Birchington until 26 August. 

5**A Cat’s Tea Party” appeared in The Poll- 
one Picture-Book, published by Routledge in 
1871. 
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Letter II 30 Torrington Square, W.C. 
February 26, 1886. London— 
My dear Arthur 

No one has a better right than myself to 
bear in mind that ‘time flies,’* so a double 
shame it would be to me if I forgot that | 
have a dear nephew on the verge of 9 years 
old. I hope he—that is, I hope you will 
feel satisfaction in accepting the Postal 
Order I enclose, and that 5/- will procure 
you some pleasure. Grandmamma adds 
her love and best birthday wishes to mine, 
and indeed our loves offer themselves to 
your Mamma, sisters, and not least to our 
old friends Mr. and Mrs. Madox Brown, 
Please remember me also to your trim Mlle, 
Combrisson. 

We saw your dear Papa yesterday—no, 
the day before yesterday. It is a great treat 
when he comes and brightens us up by his 
conversation; so you see that tho’ you have 
lost him at Ventnor we have gained him in 
London. Meanwhile I hope your weather 
has been warmer and more agreeable than 
ours, and that so you enjoy one sort of 
advantage. 

I happened to mention our pretty long 
haired pussy’ the other day to a friend, and 
she tells me in answer of a cat who when 
its master lay dying laid at his door first a 
mouse and then a bird “to tempt his 
appetite: a funny feline idea of tempting 
fare, certainly, if such was the cat’s motive. 
But I like puss whatever the motive. 

Please tell your Mamma that Minnie 
Ruston® called on us the other day . . . But 
these scraps of news are for your Mamma 
and I fear will not amuse you. 

So I conclude if not as your amusing at 


least as \ 
Your affectionate aunt, 


Christina G. Rossetti. 


It is perhaps safe to say that there was no 
one Christina loved better than her mother, 
‘whose heart’, she wrote in a sonnet, “is 
my heart’s quiet home”. But in 1886 Mrs. 
Rossetti was already eighty-five, and an 


6 Time Flies, which Christina called ‘“‘ A Reading 
Diary”, was paclenee by the SPCK in 1885. On 
11 January, 1886, Christina began a letter to Lucy 
in much the same sportive vein: “I felt an 
impulse to write to you on Saturday, but ‘ Time 
Flew’ and it remained undone.’ Family Letters of 
Christina Rossetti, ed. W. M. Rossetti (London, 
1908), p. 149—hereafter cited as FL. 

7 Either Muff, Christina’s semi-Persian cat, of 
one of Muff’s numerous offspring. 

8 IT do not identify Minnie Ruston. 
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accidental fall in her room on 25 February 
resulted in her death on 8 April, ten days 
after Christina wrote the following letter to 
Arthur. 


Letter III 30 Torrington Square, W.C. 
March 29, 1886. 

My dear Arthur 

You must reckon this letter to be from 
Grandmamma herself because it gives you 
her love and tells you that she is sending 
you 2 maps (1 England, 1 Scotland) which 
she hopes you may like to fill in with names 
of rivers, divisions of counties, and many 
other useful particulars. Your Papa looked 
at the maps with interest and thinks them 
very nice for his and our dear boy. Dear 
Grandmamma continues very ill and suffer- 
ing, but she does not forget you; and she 
and I send love and best wishes to your 
Mamma, and love to your sisters. I hope 
you and they are a daily comfort and help 
and delight to your Mamma, and that the 
sight of you all helps her to bear up under 
the attacks of illness she had to go thro’. 
Please remember me cordially to Mlle who 
I hope continues to like Ventnor: I have 
never seen Ventnor, but of course I have 
heard of its beauty. Today is rainy, windy, 
sunshiny, a sort of March version of an 
April day: I wonder whether you have the 
same sort of weather. I got caught in a 
shower and my umbrella turned inside out. 

Your affectionate aunt 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


After the grief of her mother’s death, 
Christina temporarily lost the desire to write 
poetry. “At present, as you may divine, I 
am not likely to draw much upon the simply 
imaginative”, she told Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, when he questioned her about her 
literary occupation.” The cumulative effect 
of the wave of deaths which robbed her of 
those lives she valued the most—Maria’s in 
1876, Gabriel’s in 1882, and Mrs. Rossetti’s 
in 1886—resulted in depression and _ ill 
health towards the end of the year; but 
nothing of all this appears in her serene and 
unclouded New Year's letter to Arthur, 


Letter IV 
30 Torrington Square, London, W.C. 
December 29, 1886. 

My dear Arthur ; 
Please ask your dear Mamma with my 
*Letter from Christina to Watts-Dunton, 22 

November [1886]. British Museum Ashley MS. 

1386, Letter 23. 
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love to let me answer her kind letter another 
day, and as I have already written to Olivia 
—to whom also love—this letter shall be to 
you, my one nephew, a precious little man. 
My very best New Year’s wishes to all of 
you, one of my wishes being that this may 
be the last winter you have to go abroad 
for pain but by no means for pleasure. And 
such a winter as we Londoners are having! 
Three nights ago there was a storm of snow 
and wind; and tho’ I have not been about 
to see half the damage which I read of in 
the Gazette, here in Torrington Sq. and close 
by in Woburn Sq. trees are damaged and 
broken,—one tree is split as if by an axe. 
This morning our gardener is at work tidy- 
ing up. 

The Italian anemones revived charmingly 
in warmth and water, and with their com- 
panion flowers made our dining room 
beautiful. Another friend sent me white 
flowers with a little greenery and berried 
holly, two others sent me lilies of the valley 
in a clump of maidenhair. So all together 
we were quite ornamental. These are the 
minor delights of Xmas... 

Your Papa paid us a very nice visit one 
evening, and since then I have no doubt he 
has made one of the family gathering at 
Manchester. Another evening came Mr. 
Shields with good news of his home party.’° 

Now again we have 2 kittens, and I am 
glad to say each is promised a home. One 
is black, familiarly known as ‘ Tinker,’ the 
other is a very pretty little tabby, nameless 
so far as I know."’ But like a great many 
other people (!) I do not expect either of 
them to equal their handsome Mother. 

Please tell Olivia that ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land” is being given as an afternoon enter- 
tainment. Some from our kitchen went to 
see it, and I understand it is very pretty! 


Always, my dear Arthur 
Your affectionate aunt 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


In February of the following year Lucy 
and her children were at San Remo, where 


10 Commissioned to paint the frescoes in Man- 
chester’s Town Hall, Ford Madox Brown moved 
there with his family about 1881, remaining until 
some time in 1886 or 1887. By the mid-eighties 
the painter Frederick Shields had become one of 
Christina’s most valued friends, and was a frequent 
caller at Torrington Square. | : : 

11 Muff’s generations of kittens are impossible to 
identify. A number were_yellow-tabby, of the 
sort described by Dante Gabriel as ‘“‘a carroty 
cat’’. 
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Christina was invited to join them, but her 
doctor ordered her to Torquay for her 
health. Taking rooms in Abbey Road for a 
guinea a week, she revelled in “ lizard-like 
laziness”, and by the end of the month 
thought she had “ made a 10 years’ stride 
both as to looks and feelings”, as the result 
of her holiday. The occasion of the 
succeeding letter is Arthur’s tenth birthday. 


Letter V 


2 Beechwood—Abbey Road—Torquay. 
February 23, 1887. 
My dear Arthur 
I am taking Time by the forelock (despite 
my own testimony that he “flies”:) in 
sending you a letter of congratulations and 
love for next Monday. I cannot tell you 
half the good I wish you: if you become, 
and have, all I desire your lot will be a 
bright one indeed. What, I wonder, will 
you say at sight of a Robinson Crusoe with 
Stothard’s (12) illustrations? If you say 
““T like it” I am pleased and satisfied; but 
if you say “I have got it already ” I am not 
at all displeased but mildly rejoin: ‘Then 
when we meet you shall give it me back, and 
I will give you 5/- instead.” Or, with your 
Parents’ approval, would you like better 
than bringing it home to me to present it to 
the Library at Colla? This would gratify 
me, and you should receive your 5/- all the 
same. That Colla Library with its infusion 
of family literature interests me greatly: I 
think of asking your Papa some day whether 
he judges that an ‘ Arpa’’* might be accept- 
able: if so, I shall be delighted to forward 
one, as I have copies to spare. 
My love to Mamma, Papa, Olive: I hope 
the weather at San Remo has recovered 
itself.‘* Here for the first time I have today 


12 An “ Arpa”’ is L’Arpa Evangelica, a collection 
of religious poems published by Christina’s father 
Gabriele Rossetti in Genoa, 1852. 

18 Christina’s remark about the San Remo 
weather has an undertone of dramatic irony, for 
the unpleasantness occasioned by the “‘ severe cold ”’ 
Lucy had reported earlier in the month was mild 
compared to the hardship resulting from the earth- 
quake which shook the entire Riviera on 25 Febru- 
ary, two days after Christina's letter to Arthur. 
Greatly alarmed by exaggerated reports in the press, 
Christina telegraphed William, and he wired back 
a reassuring reply. ‘‘ Your blessed telegram yester- 
day afternoon between 5 and 6 o'clock,” she wrote, 
““has eased me of a burden. My love to Lucy 
who I hope is not suffering from shock and make- 
shift quarters, and to Olivia, and to Arthur whose 
attack of pain and illness I hear of with regret,— 
I wonder whether he is half such a coward as I 
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missed my walk or sit out, on account of 
rain: I have indeed been out, but only short 
distances—yet the sun comes out quite 
brightly at intervals, 

Tell Olive that Jredale here is equivalent 
to Friend at Brighton, but that happily no 
one at Torquay introduces me.** 

There are gay pretty shops down here as 
is usual at seaside places. I wonder which 
would be your favourites. Mine are those 
which display inlayings and other works 
made (presumably) of local stones. Some 
are very tempting, but I don’t know whether 
any will avail to conjure coin out of my not 
very fat purse.’* Are there shops of the 
kind at San Remo? 

I have not heard from home today, but 
trust all is well. I am going to write to Aunt 
Charlotte now that I leave off to you. 


Always, dear Arthur 
Your affectionate aunt 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


Arthur’s brief stay on _ Italian soil 
awakened his desire to learn the Italian 
language, a wish gratifying to Christina, who 
corrected his language lessons by post. For 
the next two years his study of Italian 
appears prominently in the correspondence; 
and the lad’s absorbing interest in what 
Christina called the ancestral ‘“‘ bella lingua” 
forged a fresh bond of sympathy between 
aunt and nephew. 


Letter VI 

My dear Arthur 
I am very pleased with your letters and 

with the interest you take in Italian. As you 

were born on my Father’s birthday you may 

claim an extra right to his “ bella lingua”! 


[March 1887]'* 


am at the dentist’s.... What an awful awestriking 
experience an earthquake must be... .” (FL, 

. 162). 

14In a letter to the author of January 21, 1959, 
Signora Agresti writes, ‘‘Have no idea to what 
Iredale refers, nor do I remember anything about 
the Colla library ’’. 

15 Another time Christina remarked, ‘‘ We poets 
(!) judging by myself are not an opulent race” 
(FL, p. 151). 

16 This letter has no heading or dateline. I date 
it conjecturally on the basis of internal evidence. 
The allusion to Colla and the Mediterranean link 
it with the previous letter of 25 February, 1887; 
the ‘“‘ family batch of loves’? (omitted from my 
text) indicates that Christina was back again at 
Torrington Square with her aunts; the black border 
and reference to the completion of the Rossetti 
Memorial Fountain likewise point to 1887 as the 
probable year of composition. 
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By what I have heard—for my eyes never 
saw—the blue of the Mediterranean is 
turquoise: the Hastings blue that I recollect 
israther sapphire.'" So we must compare 
English sea with English, not with Italian. 

... L answered Olive’s letter before read- 
ing yours, which must explain and excuse 
my not understanding about your Grand- 
parents’ change of plans. I hope the 
London visit will take place when you are 
all happily settled at home again, and that 
then it will be very delightful. I did not 
know that Uncle Gabriel’s Fountain was so 
soon likely to be completed. 

I have just had a call from Miss Sadler, 
who is cousin to that Miss Guest who took 
the walk with you all to Colla. By what I 
hear Miss Guest may now be at Florence: 
but I did not give her any Florentine intro- 
ductions, so I know nothing about her 
surroundings there.’* 

Always, my dear Arthur 

Your affectionate aunt 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


The first part of the next letter in the 
series consists of Christina’s correction of 
Arthur’s written Italian exercises; and I 
therefore reproduce the letter only in part. 


Letter VII [Spring 1887]'® 

... Will you look carefully thro’ your 
letter for minor alterations. If you and 
Olivia have not yet learned by heart the 
auxiliary verbs essere and avere I recom- 
mend you to do so.*° If each of you will 
write them out, they will do very well (I 


7 Christina’s impression of the ‘‘ Hastings blue ” 
was formed during the three months she spent in 
Hastings during the winter of 1864-65. _ 

18T do not identify Miss Sadler. Miss Guest, 
according to Signora Agresti, was ‘“‘a lady we met 
at the Pension at San Remo in 1886”. She was 
temotely related to the Pierces, the English branch 
of the Rossetti family. Christina’s Italian grand- 
father, Gaetano Polidori, married Anna Maria 
Pierce in 1793. Signora Agresti identifies 
Christina’s Florentine friends as Mrs. Isabelle 
Cole, the widow of a cousin, Pietrocola Rossetti, 
and her circle. . 

19] date this letter according to internal evidence. 
Arthur was in Bournemouth in 1885 and again in 
the spring of 1887, but not in 1886. In 1885 
neither he nor his sisters was studying Italian, as 
in 1887. Letter VIII establishes the fact that Lucy 
a family had not yet left Bournemouth by 

ay. 

20The simple lesson in auxiliary verbs Christina 
recommends to Arthur and Olivia had far-reaching 
consequences for the latter, who was to marry an 
Italian and spend sixty years of her life in Italy. 
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think) instead of your next letter: in which 
case send them to me. 

The picture of Géricault’s which you des- 
cribe must be a very interesting one: I 
should like to see it, but my sight seeing 
days are pretty well over! I hope fine plea- 
sant weather will soon cheer you all up at 
Bournemouth, but as to myself I fancy the 
weather that comes is always good 
weather . 


Always your affec. aunt 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


Letter VIII 


30 Torrington Square—London—W.C. 
May 24. 1887. 
My dear Arthur 

What a pretty present you are making 
Helen. I wish you may grow up as kind 
and dear a brother to her as your precious 
Father has been to me. And the idea of 
your teaching each other languages charms 
me. Where and when did little Nelly lay 
in her stock of German??! Mind you so 
profit by my wonderful instructions as to 
keep ahead of her in Italian! 

I sent round yesterday afternoon to ask 
when you are all expected home, and as the 
message was “not for two or three days” 
I will direct this as heretofore to Bourne- 
mouth. Your Papa was out, so I could not 
get the news from himself, but I daresay the 
servant who opened the door knew. 


The enclosed sketches**? show you how 
certain out of doors operations did not look 
yesterday or the day before. One side 
L¢p(éh [sic] misrepresents the tree-lopping in 
front of our house,—the other shows a far 
more precarious looking man who hung in 
mid air at the back doing something in 
Woburn Square.** The trees below are 
cleverly (!) suggestive of height at which he 
hung,—it was not altogether comfortable to 
watch him on his airy perch and to reflect 
on possible risk of life and limb. 

Your affectionate aunt 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


Letter IX in the series (omitted here) con- 
sists almost entirely of Christina’s correc- 


21 Little Nelly was a pet name for Helen. Her 
“stock of German” obviously came from the 
instruction of Fraulein Heimann, the children’s 
governess. 

22 Unfortunately missing. 

23 The back windows of 30 Torrington Square 
look out upon Woburn Square. 
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tions of what may have been Arthur’s first 
attempt to write his aunt a letter entirely in 
Italian. The following is Christina’s reply.** 


Letter X 


Carissimo mio Arturo 

Felice per te che ‘la mazza di fiori’ fu 
mazzo! Assai pero mi piace la letterina tua 
italiana, e ti congratolo [sic] sulla presa del 
battello: possa questo acquisto esser di buon 
augurio per l’armata inglese, quando si 
trattera non solo di battelli ma ancora di 
equipaggi: io che sono d’indole lugubre 
preveggo con ansieta l’avvenire che ci 
minaccia. 

Le due care bis-Zie salutano i cari Zii 
come fo io puré aggiungendovi saluti distinti 
a Fraiilein [sic]. 

Di al diletto tuo padre che sarebbe stato 
accettevolissimo in questa sua casa: ma che 
ben comprendo quanto meglio gli si confa 
il tornmare a casa propria. Voglio sperare 
che questo biglietto trovera ciascheduno 
degli ammalati o rimesso od almeno ammig- 
liorato di salute. Ma quella gola del Papa 
mi rincresce. 

Noi tutte siamo al solito, ed abbiamo 
goduto due giorni estivi. Gli alberi di 
Londra si fanno verdi e belli: quanto verdi 
e quanto belli saranno quei di Worthing! 


Tua zia amorevole 
Cristina G. Rossetti. 


Il 19 Maggio del 1888 

30 Torrington Square 
Londra 
WX. 


The following black-bordered letter is a 
fragment. It is torn across the middle and 
only the bottom half has been preserved. 
I include it because even in its mutilated 
state it is one of the most charming and 
characteristic of the group.”° 


24] am indebted to Miss Sylvana Beroni for aid 
in transcribing this letter written in Italian. Further 
assistance was rendered me by Signor Dino Galvani. 
In the opening sentence Christina teases Arthur 
about his amusing error in miscalling a bunch of 
flowers (mazzo) a cane of flowers (mazza). 

25 [ make no attempt to date this fragment. The 
allusion to flowers and butterflies indicates that the 
season is spring. The references to broom and to 
Italian lessons would seem to place it, at least in 
— of interest, within the period of the preceding 
etter. 
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. .. uNannotated corrections; it is convenient 
that we use different coloured ink as my 
suggestions are thus easier to see. 

I too like the gay yellow broom. Your 
‘marguerite des’... 


. —in days when I was young enough to 
do such things—took a fancy to make my 
chain not *—*—* with long stalks between 
the daisies, but *** with the heads much 
closer . . 


... as yet be too early for the pretty hare. 
bells which frequent some downs or Com- 
mons. Surely before long white butterflies 
will be about; if you remark any pray let 
me know in your next letter, and I should 
also like to hear... 


Your affectionate aunt 
Christina G, Rossetti. 


Only think of an Italian cousin who 
directed to me 


“To the Genteel Poetess 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


Y!! 


Perhaps some of my Italian is as funny as 
his English. 

In the winter of 1888-89 we find Lucy 
settled with her children first at “lovely 
Pau”, then at “ picturesque Biarritz”. At 
Pau fourteen-year-old Olivia, who at ten 
had already written a full-length play pro- 
duced with great success before an audience 
of family and friends (which included some 
of the most distinguished names in English 
art and literature of the day), now brought 
forth another drama written in French, 
which she and her brother and sisters staged 
for the Christmas entertainment of the 
hotel guests, and in which Arthur was 
featured as Robespierre. 

Fearing that in the midst of all the excite- 
ment about play-writing and play-acting the 
children might lose sight of more serious 
objectives, Christina discreetly expressed to 
Lucy the hope that “the four will not leave 
Italian out of their ‘curriculum’ (which 
learned word I further hope runs on all 
fours in this my sentence) ...”. The warn- 
ing was undoubtedly timely, for stamp 
collecting appears to have replaced Italian 
as twelve-year-old Arthur’s chief interest. 
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Letter XI 
My dear Arthur 

I hope you will be even less like Robes- 
pierre than like Dante.*’ And I consider 
7 pence=halfpenny worth of faded green 
stuff amply handsome for his coat. 

I have more sympathy with the Cat who 
ate the swallow than with the lady who likes 
to wear such an ornament. Poor little 
harmless happy swallow, sacrificed to a 
fashion. 

Here is a puzzle for you to decipher : — 


I hope I have not blun- 


[February 1889]?* 


LNNEOPY dered it myself! 

LIATT Did you notice a 11d 
LIAVQ stamp on one of the parcel 
LIAME of books? I thought it 
LIEDCD might be new to your 


collection. I wanted the 
other parcel (for the same 
reason) to weigh 94, it 
only reached 84; perhaps 
you already have a 9d, I 
hope you like your book. 

With love and _ best 


wishes 
Your affec. aunt 


Christina G. Rossetti 


The last letter in the series was published 
in part in The Family Letters of Christina 
Rossetti, pp. 171-72. It is reproduced below 
for the first time in its entirety. The allu- 
sion to “feline literature” can be better 
understood in the context of Christina’s 
letters of the period to the other children, 
particularly eight-year-old Mary who 
apparently relished anecdotes such as the 
following: “ Tell Mary for me that I have 
heard of a brandy-drinking cat. Poor puss 
was taken ill and milk and brandy tried. It 
rallied. When afterwards plain milk was 
Offered it, it declined till brandy was 
added!” 


26 This letter is written on a very small piece of 
lined paper from a composition notebook. The 
date, not in Christina’s hand, is in pencil. For an 
amusing account of the young Rossettis’ perfor- 
mance of Olivia’s play for their elders and dis- 
tinguished guests, see Ford Madox Ford (Hueffer), 
Ancient Lights (London, 1911), pn. 102-103. As a 
child, Ford looked upon ‘my cousins, the 
Rossettis ”” as ‘horrible monsters of precocity’’, 
and he thought that his ‘‘ Aunt Lucy turned her 
residence into a sort of hot-house and forcing 
school for geniuses” (p. 105). 

27** The name cannot be Dante,’’ Signora Agresti 
protests, ‘‘ but must be Danton. My Father was a 
eat admirer of Robespierre, and I had absorbed 
Nevertheless, Dante was what 


is enthusiasm.” 
Christina wrote. 
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Letter XII 30 Torrington Square—London 
February 26. 1889 
My dear Arthur 


I have taken quite an extra-large sheet of 
paper; and how it is to be filled, who knows? 
Not I, your affectionate aunt. 

However, my birthday love and my 

earnest wishes for every blessing upon you 
supply quality if not quantity. I write today 
on purpose that this may reach you not later 
than Thursday, and not knowing exactly 
how much time I should allow. Your last 
letter pleased me much, and enables me to 
enjoy with you that wonderful prismatic 
foam which is denied to my bodily eye, and 
that noble rocky sea which I hope is helping 
to fortify all my dear exiles for a happy 
return home some day. 
Your kind father has undertaken to select 
a book for you on my account, and I hope 
you will like the book when it reaches your 
hands: as yet I myself know not its title.** 
That you like ‘ Pictorial Geography’ gives 
me satisfaction: I thought the illustrations 
looked nice. If you recollect, when you or 
when one of your sisters writes to me please 
let me know whether you have your stamp- 
book at Biarritz: for if so I may be able to 
send you 2 “on approval,’—2 stamps, 1 
mean, not 2 albums or 2 Biarritzes. 

Aunt Eliza has improved: perhaps I may 
say we are again at a tolerable level. She 
joins Aunt Charlotte in love to your 
Mamma, sisters, and self. I head the pro- 
cession of loves, hoping that your dear 
Mamma is tolerably well, and that our Olive 
is toning down that upstart gland. You and 
Helen and Mary have the privilege of not 
being hoped over or asked after. 

If you are not tired of feline literature it 
may please you to know that the spectacled 
kitten was pronounced pretty (!) in its new 
home, and that it touches and I believe takes 
in its mouth some white mice (its fellow 
citizens) without injuring them. I hope 
instinct will not suddenly assert itself to the 
dire detriment of mousey. 

I dare say you never suspected your sober 
old aunt of having invented a game. Years 
ago, however, I did: and I send it you in 

28 Tn an undated letter reproduced by Mackenzie 
Bell, Christina Rossetti (London, 1898), p. 128, she 
wrote to William, “If you think the ‘ Chronicles’ 
not alarmingly dry for immature Arthur, pray 
oblige me by securing such on my account,—unless 
= achieve some improved afterthought. I own 

do not think they would have enraptured me at 


a more advanced age: qu., indeed, what would 
happen now? ” 
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case you may like to try it some evening 
when even sunny Biarritz may be dim and 
chilly. I don’t know whether anyone else 
will think it amusing, but I entertain a weak- 
ness for it. 

Always Aq [sic] affectionately 

Your Aunt 

Christina G. Rossetti 


We in London are wintry at present. 


DAME SIRITH: TWO NOTES 
1. “ Gouplich Under Gore” 
N Dame Sirith' the poet remarks 
admiringly of Wilekin: 

Wis he wes of lore, 

And gouplich vnder gore, 

And cloped in fair sroud (4-6); 
in Le Regret de Maximian’ he lets Maxi- 
mian observe dismally of himself : 
For I ne may be namore 
Mon as ich wes po; 

So crafti clerc of lore, 
So godlich ounder gore, 
And al hit is ago. (146-50) 

passages, with respectively 
“gouplich” and “godlich ounder gore”, 
are parallel. They are conceivably related; 
on the other hand, the rime /ore:gore was 
perhaps a mere ironic tag. 

Editors agree with O.E.D.° in glossing 
gouplich “of good appearance; good- 
looking, well-favoured or proportioned; 
comely, fair, handsome”; from OE. gédlic. 
This will not account, however, either for p, 
or, at this period, for ou*; gouplich requires 
instead an unrecorded OE. *giiplic ‘ war- 
like”. Outside Dame Sirith, OE. *giplic 
retains # only in Lazjamon A. There 
guodliche occurs as adverb: 

& tuenti gode scipen’. 

he gudliche fulde (98-9) ; 
and, with d for d, as adjective: 

gudliche cnihtes (860).5 
Elsewhere, however, Lazjamon A _has 

1 Ed. G. H. McKnight, Middle English Humorous 
Tales in Verse (Boston, 1913), pp. 1-20. I am pre- 
paring a new edition. Bodleian MS. Digby 86, 
which includes the unique text, was written between 
1272 and 1282, in the West Midlands. Dame 
Sirith, however, was composed in the East Mid- 
lands and transmitted via the South-East. It 
belongs, therefore, somewhat earlier in the century. 

2 Ed. Carleton Brown, English Lyrics of the 
XIlIth Century (Oxford, 1932), pp. 92-100, from 
the same manuscript. 

3s.v. Goodly, a. 

“Thus early, ou is scarcely graphic for 6: R. 
Jordan, Handbuch der . nee Gram- 
matik? (Heidelberg, 1934), §. 5 

5 A. Luhmann, Die / i a von Lazamons 


The two 
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godliche or godliche, with o for u, as well as 
in some cases d for 6: as adverb, jn 
“ godliche werede ” (10761); as adjective, in 
“mid godliche strengde” (6159), and per. 
haps “godliche kempen” (26274). Both 
changes may be due to confusion, of form 
and sense, with OE. gddlic, ME. godliche 
“ goodly’; the passages quoted show how 
readily such confusion might occur. The 
cross stroke of 5 may also be omitted by 
accident. o for OE. & may arise, however, 
as well by analogy with AN. o for OE. u; 
the resultant godliche would be the more 
readily assimilated, in form as well as sense, 
to godliche. Such "analogical spellings occur } 
in Lazjamon A.° Godlich in Maximian is 
no doubt due to one or both of these influ 
ences; the parallel with Dame Sirith implies 
almost certainly an original gudlich ounder 
gore." La3zamon has also gudful, from un- } 
recorded OE. *gipful “warlike’’, and 
gudstrencde, from unrecorded OE. 
*oupstrengpu: cf. (i) 
He clepede Gornoille 
hes guéfulle dohter (2955-6) ; 

“mid gudfulle worden” (11531); and, with 
d for 6, “mid gudfulle folke” (4527), and 
perhaps “godfulle kempen” (9441); (ii) 
“* mid his gud strencde ” (1595).° 

Gore “ gore’’, by synecdoche “ gown”, is 
used of either (a) men’s or (b) women’s 
dress; cf. (a) Sir Thopas: 

Me dremed al this nyeht, pardee, 


An elf-queene shal my lemman be 
And slepe under my goore 


(C.T., vit. 787-9); 
(b) The Thrush and the Nightingale’ : 


Hit is flour pat lastep longe, 
And mest I-herd in eueri londe, 
And louelich ounder gore. (148-50) 


If (a) is intended, “ gouplich under gore ”’ is 


Brut (Studien zur englischen Philologie, XXII, 1906) 
assumes), unnecessarily, French writing of u for 6 
(from OE. gédlic) (p. 118, n. 4) and of 6d for d 
(pp. 38-9). This would still not account for p 


in Dame Sirith. 
6 Luhmann, op. cit., pp. 119 (6); 120, n. 4; 
J. Hall, Early Middle 


Jordan, op. cit., §55, n. 1; 
English (Oxford, 1920), II. 452. 

’ The passage is wanting in the later text (B.M. 
MS. Harley 2253). It has no precise counterpart 
in the First Elegy of Maximian:; ed. E. Baehrens, 
Poete Latini Minores (Leipzig, 1879-86) V. 316-29. 

8 All these words are confined to MS. A. 
Scribe i has only u-forms (99, 860, 1595); scribe 
ii both o and u. Scribe i copied, however, only 
one-tenth of the manuscript; the remainder is the 
work of scribe ii; see Luhmann, op. cit., p. 
The difference is therefore doubtfully significant 

® Ed. Carleton oo op. cit., pp. 101-7; 
from MS. Digby 86 
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parallel in form, if not in sense, to other 
alliterative phrases which describe a person 
“under garment’; e.g. “glad vnder gore’ 
“geynest vnder gore”’;'® compare particu- 
larly Emaré : 
A joyfull metyng was per pore, 
Of pat lady, goodly vnpur gore, 
Frely in armes to folde. (937-9; cf. 198) 
Such phrases, however, are used elsewhere 
only of women. If (b) is meant, “ gouplich 
under gore” is parallel in sense to The Owl 
and the Nightingale: 
A-sumere chorles awedep 
& uorcrempep & uorbredep : 
hit nis for luue nopeles, 
ac is pe chorles wode res; 
vor wane he hauep ido his dede, 
ifallen is al his boldhede, 


habbe he istunge under gore, 
ne last his luue no leng more (509-16); 


Old Age from the Kildare MS." : 


Ich ne mai no more 
Grope vnder gore, 
bo3 mi wil wold 3ete (p. 170); 

and A Peniworb of Witte,” 
Auchinleck MS. : 

& avise pe wele & take gode hede, 

Wheper pou findest better at nede, 

Oper pi leman oper pi wiue, 

& to hir held pou al pi liue ; 

For tvay wil cost swipe miche 

Forto atire richeliche, 

& on wil finde anou3 & mo 

Of pe gamen vnder pe por (139-46) 


Probably (a) is intended. The phrase may 
therefore be rendered “and warlike under- 
neath his gown ” 

The same equation of virility and arma- 
ment underlies uses of OE. wepen, 
wepenmann, wepned, etc., as in glosses: 
Ueretrum, wepengecynd; Calamus, teors, 
pet wepen, uel lim; Preputia, scama pa 
wepenlican limo.’** Compare also Piers 
Plowman: 


from the 


And whil thow art 3ong and 3ep. and thy wepne 


kene, 
Awreke the therwith on wyuynge 
(x1. 287-8). 
identical in 


The sense is no doubt 


Maximian. 


0G. L. Brook, The Harley Lyrics (Manchester, 
1948), pp. 31, 33. 
1 Ed. W. Heuser, Die Kildare-Gedichte (Bonner 
Beitrige, xiv, 1904), p. 170-72. 
“ae . E. Kélbing, Englische Studien, vii (1884), 


13 Yr Wright, Anglo-Saxon and Old English 


Vocabularies, ed. R. P. Wiilcker (London, 1884), 
I, 160, 5 ; 265, 33; 470, 23. 
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2. “ To Serve After”: An Unrecorded 
Middle English Idiom 


In Dame Sirith, Wilekin begs the old pro- 
curess to use her charms on Margeri. Dame 
Sirith answers reproachfully : 

bou seruest affter Godes grome, 

Wen pou seist on me silk blame (197-8). 
Serve after is apparently unique. In OE., 
Genesis B has the equally unique beowian 
efter; Satan expostulates : 

Hwy sceal ic efter his hyldo deowian, 
bugan him swilces geongordomes? (282-3) 
This, however, apparently reproduces OS. 

thionon aftar, as in Heliand: 

Mér sculun gi aftar is huldi thionon, 


godes uuilleon fulgan, than 6dra Iudeon duon, 
ef gi uuilleat égan éuuan riki, 
(1472-5) 


sinlif sehan. 

OE. peowian persists into early ME.; it 
occurs, for example, in the homilies of MSS. 
Lambeth 487 and Cotton Vespasian A. 
xxu,’® and in Lazamon,'* whilst Orm has 
beowwtenn; peow, sb. and a., and beowdom, 
sb., survive longer.’’ Pbeowian efter, how- 
ever, is not found in ME. The preposition 
efter can therefore scarcely have been trans- 
ferred from OE. peowian to ME. serven, 
which displaced it. More probably, serve 
after is the literal translation of an un- 
recorded MLG. colloquial usage, which in 
its turn, is descended from OS. literary 
thionon aftar. No comparable literary 
usage survives in OHG., MHG., MLG., 
MD., or ON. 

This seems the more likely when we 
examine the origins of Dame _ Sirith. 
Rhymes indicate that it was composed, in 
stanzas, in either the East Midlands or the 
North'*; it was then written down from 
memory, and the gaps filled with couplets, 
in the East Midlands.’* It has no specifically 
Northern features; it was therefore probably 
composed, as well as remembered, patched, 


oat 1110-12; 1119-20. 
_ R. Morris, oS English Homilies (E.E.T.S., 
0S. 2%, 34, 53) 1.25, 241 
0015 ‘A; - reads be pbeouwe. 


MOED. 

18 Cf, léf : “on (33-36); béde : déde (40-41) ; 
wille : tille (<OE. *tyllan “* persuade, win over ’’) 
(439-40); inne : wenne (Il. winne) (25-6) bitide : 
prude (I. pride) (124-5): all from the (original) 
stanzaic portion. 

19Léde_ : spéde (211-12) is valid only in the 
East Midlands and in Kent; whilst léf : gréf, 
wille : tille prove that Dame "Sirith was not com- 


= in Kent. It belongs, however, to the later 
couplet) portion. 
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and recorded, in the East Midlands. 


reference to 
efe be.feire of Botolfston 

In Lincolneschire (77-8) 
suggests further that, while the action of the 
poem takes place outside the county of 
Lincoln, the poem itself was meant for 
recitation in Lincolnshire, perhaps at Boston 
itself.2° It was presumably composed in the 
neighbourhood. Boston, however, was one 
of the largest ports in England, with a multi- 
farious export and import trade, and a 
crowded Fair.” It was therefore more than 
usually subject to influence from the Con- 
tinent. Hanseatic and Flemish merchants 
did a large trade there. In 1279, merchants 
from Ypres, Cologne, Caen, Ostend, and 
Arras occupied houses in the city;?? in 1336 
protection was granted to numbers of 
German merchants, and fourteen ships, 
coming to the Fair; and by that time 
foreigners no longer resorted there in such 
numbers as before.** A poem composed 
for, and probably in, Boston, therefore, 
might easily, even effectively, show traces of 
MLG. influence.** 

The form of serve after is thus parallel to 
OS. The sense, however, is different. Aftar 
of thionon aftar in Heliand implies con- 

20 The allusion was thus an irony to tickle the 
pride of the Bostonians. 

21P, Thompson, The History and Antiquities of 
Boston (Boston, 1856), pp. 323-47; ‘‘On the Early 
Commerce of Boston’’, Associated Architectural 
Societies’ Reports and Papers, ii (1852-3), 362-81; 
T. Allen, History of the County of Lincoln 
(London, 1833), I.215-21; L. F. Salzman, English 
Trade in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1931), pp. 115, 
156; Thomas of Walsingham, Historia Anglicana 
(ed. H. T. Riley) (R.S.), 1.30. 

22 Thompson, History, p. 42. 

23 Op. cit., pp. 52-3. ; 

24 The petname Wilekin is borrowed, or imitated, 
from MLG.; see T. Forssner, Continental-Germanic 


The 


It was common in Flanders; cf. Matthew Paris, 
Historia Minor (ed. F. Madden) (R.S.), 1.381. By 
the mid-thirteenth century, however, it was too 
familiar in England to imply direct Continental 
influence; see G. E. Cokayne, The Complete Peer- 
age (ed. V. Gibbs et al.; London, 1910—), III.615; 
P. H. Reaney, A Dictionary of British Surnames 
(London, 1958), pp. xxxv, 355. On Continental- 
Germanic influence in England, see W. Heuser, 
Festldndische Einfliisse im Mittelenglischen (Bonner 
Beitraige XII, 1902), pp. 173-82: J. M. Toll, 
Niederlandisches _Lehngut im _ Mittelenglischen 
(Studien zur englischen Philologie, LXIX, 1926), 
pp. 8-31; J. F. Bense, Anglo-Dutch Relations from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of William the 
Third (Oxford, 1925), pp. 7-31; Forssner, op. cit., 
Pp. Xxxviii-xlii; xlv-viii; E. C. Llewellyn, The 
Influence of Low Dutch on the English Vocabulary 
a of the Philological Society, XII, 1936), 
pp. i- . 
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scious struggle: “in order to win”; after in 
serve after does not. Wilekin may be risk. 
ing the wrath of God; he is not seeking it; 
nor does Dame Sirith claim he is. She is 
concerned, not with aims, but with effects, 
“In order to win” has become “in such a 
way as to incur”. Serve after, as a phrase, 
is therefore virtually equivalent to “ merit”, 
“deserve”. ME. serven alone, however, 
without after, often already had this sense; 
ef. Cursor Mundi: 


He es wis and o redi tung, 
Pat neuer serued grefe ne grame (8404-5); 





(MS. Trinity: bat neuer did ne disserued | 


vileny).”* After has therefore become super- 
fluous; Dame Sirith might as well say: 
‘“ bou seruest Godes grome ”’. 

The closest parallel is in Ancrene Riwle: 
“pis is wowunge efter godes grome 7 
tollunge of his vuel (MS. Cotton Nero A. 
xiv, ed. Day (E.E.T.S., 225), pp. 50-51), 
Wowunge efter is also unique. As in Dame 
Sirith, after again expresses result in terms 
of intention. No struggle is implied; the 
anchoress is not deliberately seeking the 
wrath of God; she is, nevertheless, acting so 
as to incur it. _ After implies, therefore, not 
“in order to win”, but “in such a way as to 
incur”. Wowunge efter is equivalent to 
“risking ”.*° In that case, however, here as 
in Dame _ Sirith, after is dispensable: 
syntactically, woo governs a direct object; 
the substantive wowunge might be followed 
by of; semantically, woo can convey, alone, 
the idea required.*” I cannot explain efter 
historically. 

A confusion parallel to that in serve, woo, 
and after—where intention is inferred from 

25 It may be (a) merely an aphetic form of OF. 
deservir. Equally, however, it may represent (b) 
ME. serven in the sense “to gain by serving”; 
the idea of deliberate and purposeful service has 
in fact often disappeared from serve, as elsewhere 
from after. Only the effect is stressed. For further 
instances, see O.E.D. s.v. Serve, v.?, and, in 
addition, Havelok, 1914; William of Palerne, 
4352; Minor Poems of the Vernon Manuscript, 

. 687; Mum and the Sothsegger, 11.28; IV.59; 

urity, 1115; Morte Arthure (MS. Thornton), 1068; 
2590. (a) and (b) are identical in form, and in 
ultimate origin; (b) was therefore perhaps affected 


in sense by (a). See also O.E.D., s.v. Ofserve. 
26 The Latin text renders: 


de son coruz”’. 


27 Like serve in Dame Sirith, wowunge in Ancrene | 


Riwle, no less than efter, has, also, been emptied 
of all notion of purpose. Once again, only effect 
is stressed. For comparable uses see O.E.D., Woo, 
v. 5... fig. to “court’’, “invite’’, “‘ tempt’. 








” “est prouocatio ire | 
Dei”; the French (MS. Cotton Vitellius F. vil): | 
“‘est dauneure apres la malicon dieu et enticement 
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a seemingly inevitable achievement, and 
achievement therefore described in terms 
which otherwise imply intention—occurs in 
modern “ask for’, in “that’s asking for 
trouble ”’,?* and “court”, in “that is court- 
ing destruction ”’.*® The process of thought 
would be logically: “You must have 
realized what would happen; therefore you 
wanted it to”; in language, as in law, a man 
is presumed to intend the consequences of 
his action. The presumption, like so much 
popular linguistic usage, evinces irony and 
Schadenfreude. A comparable process was 
no doubt active in the MLG. colloquial 
phrase which underlies serve after in Dame 
Sirith. The MLG. equivalents of both serve 
and after—the descendants of OS. pionon 
and aftar—were no doubt already losing 
their idea of purpose. The coincidence of 
the former with ME. serven “deserve” 
merely accelerated and confirmed the loss; 
and incidentally rendered after superfluous. 

Oxford. B. D. H. MILLER. 

28Cf. also O.E.D., Ask, v. ¢ 24. To invite, 
provoke. Obs. 


29Cf. also O.E.D., Invite, v. 2.b. To tend to 
bring on; to lie open to. 


CHAUCER’S GENERAL PROLOGUE, 


A 163 
PROFESSOR PAULL F. BAUM has 
recently suggested that the word 


burdoun in Chaucer’s description of the 
Pardoner (“This Somonour bar to hym a 
stif burdoun ”, A 673) contains an obscene 
pun. In his note on burdoun Robinson 
(2nd edition, 1957) provides the generally 
accepted gloss, “ground melody”, and 
refers the reader to Miss E. P. M. Dieck- 
mann’s article (Modern Philology, xxvi 
(1928-9), 279-282), in which the correct 
musical sense of the word is explained. 
But, says Baum, “there are further pos- 
sibilities, by association with Nth.burd, a 
young woman, and bourd, a jest, fun (gave 
him a good time), and bourdon, a staff (cf. 
the sceptre in PF 256), and burdon, a ninny, 
a “mule between a horse and a she-ass” 
(NED). These, added to the Pardoner’s 
being a geldyng or a mare (A 691), bear out 
the suggestion that these two worthies were 
homosexuals and point to the obscene pun” 
(p. 232). 

Some of these ambiguities seem of 
marginal relevance: although bourd 
2 Chaucer’s Puns”, P.M.L.A. Ixxi (1956), 232. 
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includes among its connotations “ bawdy 
story” (cf. D 680, Harleian 7334 reading) 
and “ sexual intercourse ”’,” the essential play 
is upon the two different meanings of 
burdoun, “ground melody”, the obvious 
sense indicated by the immediate context, 
and “ staff”, a sexual metaphor that depends 
on the various suggestions as to the moral 
and physical characters of the Summoner 
and the Pardoner given in the Prologue. 
This pun is reinforced by the ambiguous 
adjective stif, “strong, powerful” or 
“rigid ’’, and by the ambiguous sphere of 
reference of the Pardoner’s “Com hider, 
love, to me! ” (A 672), whether this be the 
title of or merely a line from a song.* The 
Pardoner’s pathic role in the perverted 
relationship thus suggested is clearly indi- 
cated in A 691. 

In his note on the ambiguous use of 
sceptre in P.F. 256 (the god Priapus “ with 
hys sceptre in honde’’) Robinson cites the 
Carmina Priapea, in which sceptrum is 
similarly employed. A late Latin parallel is 
the use by Cassiodorus of virga, “‘ branch, 
rod”, in the sense of membrum virile (cf. 
literary French verge). The English equiva- 
lent is yard, originally “twig, branch”, 
then “rod, staff”, and so (in good literary 
usage) “ penis” (see O.E.D., s.v. Yard, sb.? 
11). We may also compare such colloquial 
synonyms for the male organ as “ rod’”’.* 

Sexual word-play has, from classical times 
onward, a respectable history in European 
literature, Chaucer’s efforts in this mode 
being among not the least subtle and skilful, 
as the examples culled by Professor Baum 
show. Undoubtedly Shakespeare is the 
supreme master of the art (in English, at 
least); a number of the forty-five synonyms 
for “penis” listed by Eric Partridge in 
Shakespeare's Bawdy*® resemble Chaucer’s 
metaphor (see, for example, s.v. pike, pipe, 
stake). As in the Chaucerian pun now 
under consideration, music is frequently 
linked with sexual matters in Shakespeare’s 
word-play. A pre-Shakespearian example 
of cleverly elaborated double entendre in 
which sexual commerce is disguised in 
musical terms, one moreover which strongly 

2 See M.E.D., bourde 1. (a), 2. (a). 

3Cf. Muriel Bowden, A Commentary on_ the 
General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 2nd ed. 
(New York, 1949), p. 274. 

4See Eric Partridge, A Dictionary of Slang and 
Unconventional English (London, 1951), s.v. giggle- 
stick, joy-stick, pole, rod, staff-breaker or -climber. 

5 Revised ed. (London, 1955). 
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reinforces the probability of Chaucer’s 
punning use of burdoun, appears in George 
Gascoigne’s A Discourse of the Adventures 
passed by Master F. J. (first published 1573, 
but written earlier): “‘ And in very deed, it 
fell out that the Secretary having bin of long 
time absent, & therby his quils & pennes not 
worn so neer as they were wont to be, did 
now prick such faire large notes, yt his 
Mistres liked better to sing faburden under 
him, than to descant any longer uppon F. J. 
playne song. 6 The verbal ingenuities 
displayed in ‘this passage are worthy of 
Shakespeare himself; they are too numerous 
to discuss fully here, but some of the more 
relevant may be noted. Apart from the 
obvious sexual implications of quils and 


pennes, and their immediate sense of 
“‘ writing implements”, both have meanings 
related to music: O.E.D. gives as one 


sixteenth-century meaning of quill “a 
plectrum formed of the quill of a feather, 
used for plucking the strings of a musical 
instrument; in instruments of the harpsi- 
chord type, a piece of crow-quill, fixed on a 
jack and set in motion by the keys’; and of 
pen “an instrument for cutting or pricking 
designs or letters”; oth these senses blend 
with did... prick... notes, — which, 
apart from the obvious sexual reference,’ 
can mean either “made such swelling 
musical sounds’”’ or “ composed (set down) 
such splendid music”. Similarly the sexual 
connotation of faburden is strengthened by 
its actual musical sense : in the fourteenth 
century, apparently “ part sung in three- -part 
singing by the singer with the highest voice, 
who transposed the bass plainsong at sight 
to the octave above”, during the sixteenth 
century it also acquired the sense of “‘ under- 
song” (O.E.D.) or “ground melody”, in 
which it exactly corresponds to Chaucer’s 
literal use of burdoun.’ Both senses are 
implied in Gascoigne: F. J.’s mistress would 
naturally have a high voice, but would in 
her love-making with the secretary be 
literally under him; whereas in Chaucer the 
leather-lunged Summoner appropriately 
sings the masculine bass part in his duet 


®George Gascoigne’s A _ Hundreth Sundrie 
Flowres, ed. C. T. Prouty (University of Missouri 
“wer Vol. XVII, No. 2; Columbia, 1942), p. 93, 
oo Chaucer's similar use of prick: see Baum, 


"8 See Dieckmann, op. cit.; Percy A. Scholes, 
Oxford Companion to Music, 9th ed. (London, 
1956), s.v. Faburden; O.E.D., s.v. Bourdon? 1. 
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with the Pardoner (who has “a voys . 

as smal as hath a goot’’, A 688), just as he 
takes the active role in his homosexual 
relationship with him. Gascoigne knew 
Chaucer; he twice cites him by name in A 
Hundreth Sundrie Flowres,’ and there are a 
number of incidental allusions to Chaucer's 
poetry, notably to Troilus and Criseyde, in 
that collection. It is not, therefore, outside 
the bounds of possibility that Gascoigne had 
Chaucer’s pun at the back of his mind when 
working out his own elaborately equivocal 
play upon musical terms. 

Sexual innuendo through musical meta- 
phors also appears in a modern work, 
Dylan Thomas’s Under Milk Wood; as, for 
example, at the beginning, when the First 
Voice tells us “ Young girls lie bedded soft 
or glide in their dreams, with rings and 
trousseaux, bridesmaided by glow-worms 
down the aisles of the organplaying 
wood”.'® Here the transferred epithet 
organplaying is a pun, the organs being 
either musical or sexual (cf. the similar pun 
upon organ in the discussion later in the play 
between First, Second, and Third Women 
and Mrs, Organ Morgan [pp. 46-47]). 
Moreover, Thomas uses the word truncheon 
as a synonym for “ penis” in a musical con- 
text, thus closely paralleling Chaucer’s use 
of burdoun; Organ Morgan cries out in his 
dream “P. C. Attila Rees has got his 
truncheon out and is playing cadenzas by 
the pump...” (p. 17). When we recall 
that a little later in the play P. C. Attila Rees 
is so unfastidious as to use his helmet for a 
chamber-pot (see pp. 18, 28), the ambiguous 
nature of the truncheon and the cadenzas 
can scarcely be doubted. 

With the foregoing parallels before us we 
can readily admit the pun in “This 
Somonour bar to hym a stif bordoun”, 
especially as beren can mean inter alia either 
“to carry the burden or bass of a song”, or 
(with to) “to thrust (something) toward 
(somebody) ”’, and as (with, in the context 
of the pilgrimage, keenly ironical relevance) 
the primary meaning of burdoun in the 
sense of “staff” is “a pilgrim’s staff ”." 

D. BIGGINS. 

Newcastle University College, 

N.S.W., Australia. 


®See Prouty, op. cit., p. 50, Il. 24-29; p. 199, 
Il. 33-34, 

10Under Milk Wood: A Play for 
(London, 1957), p. 1. 

11 See M.E.D., s.v. beren, burdoun; O.E.D., 8.v. 
Bourdon 1. 
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THE VOCABULARY OF AN 
ELIZABETHAN SCHOOLMASTER: 
1588 


WILLIAM KEMPE, master of the 
grammar school at Plymouth from 
1581 until his death in 1601, is remembered 
chiefly for his treatise, The Education of 
Children in Learning (London, 1588).’ 
Although this work seems to have been con- 
sulted by the editors of O.E.D. (see O.E.D., 
Shadowed, ppl. a.), it is interesting to find a 
number of words in it which antedate the 
earliest O.E.D. illustrations for the particu- 
lar sense in which Kempe used them. About 
half of these words are technical or semi- 
technical terms of grammar and rhetoric. 
affection. [O.E.D. IV. 12. Property, 
quality, or attribute. 1625.] . . . the 
Rhetoricall pronounciation and gesture fit 
for euery word, sentence, and affection. 
(G3r) 
amplitude. [O.E.D. 1. Extension in space, 
extent, largeness. 1599.] Alexander the 
Great, a King that for magnanimitie and 
amplitude of dominions, had neuer his 


peere. (C3V) f 
civil, [O.E.D. 15. Distinguished from 
ecclesiastical. 1592.] ...vpon the ouer- 


throwe of the estates both ecclesiasticall and 
ciuill .. . (B3v) 

edge. [O.E.D. 2. c., to give an edge to: to 
stimulate, incite. 1602 (Hamlet Hl. i. 27).] 
This Maister, to animate his Schollers, and 
giue them a sharper edge to learning... 
(C4r) 

etymology. [O.E.D. 3. That part of 
grammar which treats of individual words, 
the parts of speech separately, their forma- 
tion and inflexions. 1592.] ... when he 
hath considered the propertie of speach in 
the Grammaticall etymologie and syntaxis 
.. « (G3r) 

former (adj. used absolutely). [O.E.D. 2. 
b. The first mentioned of two; opposed to 
latter. 1597 (adj.), 1606 (absol., Ant. & 
Cleop. Ill. xiii. 80).] About the end of this 
Booke, for the better confirming of all these 
things in memorie by Orthographie,’ let him 
learne to write. For Orthographie, which 
teacheth with what letters euery syllable and 
word must be written, and with what points 
the sentence and parts thereof must be dis- 


1 All references in this note, identified by signa- 
ture, are to the copy in the Henry Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California (S.T.C. 14926). 

2 Perhaps an error for Prosodie. 
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tinguished, is a practise of the same know- 
ledge, but expressed by the hand, as the 
former is by the toong. (F3v) 

imitate. [O.E.D. 2. a. To make or pro- 
duce a copy or representation of. 1590.] 
The Maister shall teach his Schollar to write 
by . . . drawing the Pen vpon the figures of 
shadowed letters, then of writing without 
shadowed letters by imitating a Copie .. . 
(F3v) 

inflexion. [O.E.D. 4. The modification 
of the form of a word to express the different 
grammatical relations into which it may 
enter. 1668.] For by a naturall vse we 
learne the inflexion of words together, with 
the varietie of their accidentall’ significa- 
tions: .. father, fathers, fatherhod, fatherles 

r) 

letterless. [O.E.D. 1. Illiterate. a 1618.] 

. . their letterlesse and unwritten doctrine 
did bring that fruite and commoditie ... 
(B2r) 

meditate. [O.E.D. 2. b. To conceive, plan 
or design mentally (with infinitive as object). 
1794.] The Schollar ... shall... 
meditate alone to make the like in writing 
also. (G1r) 

method. [O.E.D. Il. 6. The order and 
arrangement observed in framing a particu- 
lar discourse or literary composition; an 
author’s design or plan. 1591 (J Henry VI, 
III. i. 13).] . . . the method of the whole 
treatise. (G3r) 

money-minded. [Mercenary. Not in 
O.E.D.] ... when one of these money 
minded parents came to Aristippus. . 
(C3r) 

orthography, [O.E.D. 1. b. That part of 
grammar which treats of the nature and 
values of letters and of their combinations 


to express sounds and words.* 1616 
(Bullokar, The English Expositor).| Ortho- 
graphie . .. teacheth with what letters 


euery syllable and word must be written, 
and with what points the sentence and parts 
thereof must be distinguished . . .Which 
expressing and skill of the hand, belongeth 
properly to the Arte of Painting, and not 
vnto Grammar, so that the best Grammarian 
is not alwayes the fairest penman. (F3v) 


3 Perhaps the adjectival form of O.E.D. Acci- 
dence? 1. (That part of Grammar which treats of 
the Accidents or inflections of words.) Cf. O.E.D., 
Accident I. 9. 

4 This definition is inadequate to Kempe’s mean- 
ing, which includes punctuation and, perhaps, 
calligraphy. 
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prosody. [O.E.D. 2. (8). Correct pro- 
nunciation of words. 1616 (Bullokar).] 
Which facultie is called Prosodia, in pro- 
nouncing of letters, syllables, and words 
with the mouth . . . (F2r) 

protasis. [O.E.D. 3. The first or intro- 
ductory clause in a _ sentence. 1638.] 
Whereas only the protasis or first part of 
our similitude is attributed but to Cato. 


(G4v) 
render. [O.E.D. I. 6. To translate. 1610. 
Kempe is describing Roger Ascham’s 


method of double translation—Latin into 
English, then back into Latin again, plus 
construing and parsing. He may mean only 
“recited ” (O.E.D. I. 1.) but the topic makes 
“translated” at least possible.] The 
Maister shall propound a like sentence in 
English, which the Schollar shall expresse by 
like phrase in Latin, As if the Schollar haue 
learned and rendered this short Lecture [i.e., 
lesson], Pater bonus diligit fillum probum, 
A good father loueth an honest sonne.. . 
(F4r) 

separate. [O.E.D. 4. b. To exclude, pro- 
hibit. 1644 (Milton, Areopagitica).] We 
haue endeuoured not only to fill vp the 
emptie roome with such members as wanted, 
and to sepatate [sic]’ that which seemed 
superfluous. (A3r) 

slavish. [O.E.D. 3. Vile, mean, base, 
ignoble. 1593 (Richard II, I, i. 193). Kempe 
is quoting an anecdote from The Education 
of Children (De Liberis Educandis), attri- 
buted to Plutarch; to bring out his play on 
words, it is necessary to quote the passage 
at length.] 

For when one of these money minded 
parents came to Aristippus, asking him what 
he should giue to haue his sonne taught: 
and Aristippus had answered a thousand 
drachmes: he replyed that it was too much, 
seeing he might buy a slaue with that 
money. Yea, quoth Aristippus, so thou 
mayst, and if thou like better of slaues then 
of learning, by that meanes thou shalt haue 
two slaues, both him that thou buyest and 
also thy sonne. This so slauish a minde of 
parents [etc.] . . . this slauish couetousnesse 
of parents . . . (C3v). 

stumbline-block. [O.E.D. 1. d. 1593 
(Shaks., 2 Hen. VI, I, ii. 64).] . . . the scholler 
shall finde one hinderance and stumbling 
blocke, in that the practise doth not alwaies 
agree with the precepts. (F3r) 


5 Presumably a misprint in the 1588 edition. 
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suborned, ppl. a. [O.E.D. 1589.] . . . the 
false testimonie of suborned accusers, (C3v) 

train up. [O.E.D. v.' 6. To educate, rear, 
bring up. 1542, but first instance with up, 
1611.] Anna... committed him to Elie 
the Judge and Preest to be trained vp in 
learning . . . (B2v) 

troop. [O.E.D. 1. d. Used to indicate a 
great number; a “ lot”, esp. in pl. “ flocks”, 
“swarms”. 1590 (Com. Err. V. i. 81)] 
Isocrates was moderator of a Rhetorike 
Schoole, from whence issued foorth troupes 
of noble Schollers. (C4r) 

RoBERT D. PEPPER. 
College of San Mateo, 
San Mateo, California. 


“PLUS ULTRA” AND SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE 


E O.E.D. tells us that the Latin phrase 

ne plus ultra, according to legend, was 
inscribed on the Pillars of Hercules to 
signify “(Let there) not (be) more (sailing) 
belond”’. As a naturalized English phrase, 
it is found in several O.E.D. illustrative 
quotations from the seventeenth century. 
But there is at least one occurrence in the 
sixteenth century: in The Art of Arith- 
meticke in Whole Numbers and Fractions 
(London, 1592), translated by William 
Kempe of Plymouth from the Latin of Peter 
Ramus (Pierre de la Ramée) and dedicated 
to Sir Francis Drake.’ 

The prefatory matter of this book in- 
cludes two short poems in English eulogizing 
Drake, the first by Kempe and the second 
by “* A.W.” (probably Abraham Wislake, 
onetime master of the Plymouth grammar 
school). The last eight lines of A.W.’s 
commendatory verses run as follows: 


Plus vitra certes had ere now 

His loftie bonnet vayld, 
Daunted with dent of thy sword Drake 

All courage in him quayld: 
If carping lazie crue, 

(Such are our times and dismal] dayes) 
Had not withstood thy braue attempts 

And purpose good alwayes. 

(sig. A4v) 


“Plus ultra”’ seems to be a personifica- 
tion of O.E.D. 1.: A command to go no 
further; . . . also, an impassible obstacle or 
limitation; c. 1661. A.W. probably had in 
mind also the legendary association of the 


1 Not listed in S.7.C. I have vsed a microfilm 
of the British Museum copy, which is the only 
extant copy of this work known to me. 
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phrase with bold mariners. Although 
0.E.D. records seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century abbreviations of the phrase as “ne 
plus”, it has no record of “ plus ultra ”. 


ROBERT D. PEPPER. 


College of San Mateo, 
San Mateo, California. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FALLACIES IN 
POLLARD’S SECOND PROPOSITION 


[THE principal parts of Pollard’s celebrated 

theory of “ bad” and “ good” Quartos 
(1909) are conveniently summarized in pp. 
7-13 of Sir Walter Greg’s The Editorial 
Problem in Shakespeare (1942), p. 51. 
Professor F. P. Wilson surveyed Shake- 
spearean textual scholarship, which is still 
orientated and dominated by Pollard’s 
theory, in a fine paper included in the Biblio- 
graphical Society’s Studies in Retrospect 
(1945). But in my judgment neither Greg 
nor Wilson was sufficiently curious about 
Pollard’s fundamental propositions. So it 
is not surprising, and Sir Walter, like Profes- 
sor Wilson, is extremely influential, that this 
certainly fallacious theory yet masquerades 
as truth, with disastrous consequences for 
textual criticism. 

This theory rested on three basic prin- 
ciples, or what I will term “ propositions ”. 
The first stated that the publication of a 
drama without prior entry in S.R. argued 
improper trade conduct, and if the text in 
question were corrupt, piracy could be pre- 
dicated of it on both external and internal 
grounds. Moreover, such a text, this theory 
went on to argue, would be representative 
of “stolne, and surreptitious copies” with- 
in the meaning of the Address prefaced to 
F, and may therefore be termed “bad”. 
Consequently, Q1 Romeo and Juliet has 
been condemned on both counts, or, in fact, 
on three. The fallacy of this proposition 
has been known for longer than thirty years. 
Greg and Wilson concurred. The third 
Stated that the entry of a drama in S.R. to 
one person and its publication by different 
persons argued improper trade conduct... 
similarly cf. the first proposition. Conse- 
quently Ql Hamlet, again, cf. Q1 Romeo 
and Juliet. The fallacy of this proposition 


was decisively demonstrated by myself, I 
trust I may say, in this journal in 1952. Q3 
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Titus Andronicus makes the point. And so 
several more. 

The second proposition has always been 
the most esteemed. Greg allowed it. Wilson 
defended and accepted it. It stated that the 
entry of a drama in S.R. to one person and 
its assignment to another person on the same 
day or date argued improper trade conduct 

. . Similarly cf. the first and third propo- 
sitions. Consequently Ql The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, again cf. Ql Romeo and Juliet 
and Ql Hamlet. Hence these three texts, 
and others which are governed by the same 
set of propositions, both constitute, and, 
(which is important for this theory), 
identify, “‘stolne, and surreptitious copies ”. 
But, in logic one makes a firm distinction 
between what is valid and what is true. 
The second proposition is fallacious for 
reasons which I would like to produce, only 
with suitable brevity. 

Pollard had assumed, as did Greg and 
Wilson, that the material parties are two. 
But in reality they were three (Danks, 1958), 
namely, Busby, Johnson and Meighen. On 
29 January, 1629, “4 Copies hereafter 
menconed” were assigned from Johnson’s 
estate to Meighen. One of these was called 
“The merry wives of Windsor”. Observe: 
in accordance with Elizabethan copyright 
law and custom, to say nothing of the rules 
of inference, the legality of the assignment 
of this drama from Johnson’s estate to 
Meighen had included the prior legality of 
its assignment from Busby to Johnson which 
had included and contained the prior legality 
of its entry in S.R. to Busby in the first 
place. Now the documentary evidence is 
not in dispute. And the foregoing is in 
accordance with it. And manifestly it 
excludes illegality. But illegality was the 
factory by which Pollard developed this 
proposition. His interpretation of the evi- 
dence is therefore fallacious. And so is his 
second proposition. 

This entry had testified to nothing more 
recondite than a formality entailed by the 
legal conveyance of a copyright commodity 
from one person to another. It had 
recorded, in books which were kept for that 
purpose, details of a trade transaction that 
had been executed between a_ willing 
assignor and a willing assignee, in my judg- 
ment. By no refinement of bibliographical 
sophistry can this concatenation of causation 
be violated. Sinful intent, deceit, con- 
spiracy, duplicity, mendacity, fraud, copy- 
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right infringement, nowhere enter into it. 
Collusion and graft are also inadmissible. 
And Seton was not a malefactor. See the 
entry or more than one in S.R., 18 January, 
1602. 

Furthermore, its anomalous psychology 
recalls what Dr, G, Blakemore Evans has, 
in similar contexts, called (1956) “mere 
nonsense”. For it is not good sense, 
obviously it is no sense at all, to believe, with 
a sort of Pythagorean credulity, that Busby 
and Johnson have been so simple as to perpe- 
trate an unlawful act and then with greatest 
candour provide incontestable evidence, in 
official Registers, of their “ crime” and their 
“guilt”. A proposition so _ painfully 
ridiculous, yet so widely esteemed, as the 
annual textual reviews in Shakespeare 
Survey show with tedious repetition, suggests 
to me that Shakespearean textual scholar- 
ship is today in an extremely parlous state; 
and attachment to this and other parts of 
Pollard’s theory at this late hour denotes 
how dangerously close we are to an all-time 
low of sanity and sense in Shakespearean 
textual criticism. 

Had Busby and Johnson committed an 
unlawful act, then what madness made them 
set these particulars on record at all? If 
one decides that this question does not 
deserve an answer, there, psychologically, is 
an end to the second proposition. I accept 
this; I think all reasonable scholars and 
reviewers will accept it. If so, there too is 
an end of Pollard’s celebrated theory. It 
will be the March of Time. It will be a 
tragedy for pre-F Shakespearean biblio- 
graphy; and a triumph for pre-F Shake- 
spearean scholarship. 

Every revolutionary discovery either in 
the humanities or in the science carries along 
with it change: change of belief, change of 


emphasis, change of method. “Strong 
reasons makes strong actions.”* 
Think over it.” 
K. B. DANKs. 


East Africa. 


1 King John, I1.iv.182. 

21 think this paper is sufficient in itself. I hope 
my readers may think so too. If the case is 
different, my book Decem Rationes: A Shakespear- 
ean Monograph (1959) will probably dissipate and 
expel any doubt that might linger concerning the 
complete fallacy of Pollard’s theory; and since a 
false premise will vitiate inference based upon it, 
of Sir Walter's collateral biblio-textual criticism 
relative to pre-F Qq in all applicable cases, which 
are extremely numerous. 
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“ COMPLEX ” 


THE earliest appearance of complex, both 

as substantive and modifier, is credited 
by the O.E.D, to John Smith (1618-1652), 
the Cambridge Platonist. O.E.D. cites 
three appearances of complex, two as sub- 
Stantive, one as modifier, in Smith’s post- 
humously published Select Discourses 
(1660): “If our souls were nothing else but 
a complex of fluid atoms” (iv. 89); “ Con- 
taining almost nothing else in the whole 
complex and body of it” (vii, 362); ‘* That 
complex and multifarious man that is made 
up of soul and body ” (i. 20). 

However, complex was used earlier by 
Sir Kenelm Digby in his Observations upon 
Religio Medici (1643). In the Postscript 
addressed to the Earl of Dorset, Digby 
remarks of Grace: “I take it to be the 
whole complex of such reall motives (as a 
solid account may be given of them) that 
incline a man to vertue, and piety .. .” 
(p. 122). 

LEONARD NATHANSON. 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


ARCHDEACON COXE 
(Continued from cciv. 416) 


HAVING been presented to the living of 

Bemerton by his pupil George Herbert’s 
father, Coxe settled down, with his books 
about him, in the rectory where another 
George Herbert had lived and died. There, 
very slowly, we see him progressing along 
the path of preferment in the Salisbury 
diocese, from one prebend to another, with 
a few small sinecures thrown in. It is only 
in 1794, with the entry of Henry Hatcher 
into his service, that the picture begins to 
change. 

Some of what John Britton, in his 
privately printed Life of Henry Hatcher, 
has to say about Coxe’s treatment of him is 
manifestly unfair. No one, however, see- 
ing Hatcher’s portrait, which Britton had 
engraved and bound into the little book, 
can fail to like the man. On his thin face 
is a look of acceptance of his lot, even of 
amusement at it. Hired as scribe and 
factotum, to copy, to decipher, to keep 
papers in order (he had been a school- 
master), he accepted too small a wage to 
begin with. He showed himself too keen 
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at the start, throwing himself into his work 
with the fervour of a scholar (he had 
taught himself nine languages) who had 
never had the run of a real library, much 
less a library of his own. Among so many 
books, so much stored knowledge, he moved 
as in a dream. By the time he woke up it 
was too late to escape; his employer’s eye- 
sight was beginning to fail. 

George Adolphus, who at first worked 
with him, soon freed himself, as the long 
list of his published works shows. Using 
his employment by Coxe as a stepping- 
stone, Adolphus came into the open with a 
book of his own only five years after he and 
Hatcher, under Coxe’s supervision, had 
finished the Robert Walpole. Hatcher never 
succeeded in publishing anything under his 
own name till after Coxe’s death. Then, 
when another writer, who had suggested a 
book and left him to write it, annexed his 
work, the patient man’s patience came to 
an end. Taking the matter into his own 
hands he had a new title-page printed, 
ascribing the book, which was his own, to 
himself, 

Coxe had never, to the end, paid him 
more than three pounds a week, and Britton 
is right in saying that Cadell gave his 
authors large sums. As the history of the 
firm shows, even the not very successful 
History of the House of Austria brought 
Coxe at least £400. Hatcher’s tastes, how- 
ever, were simple, and his needs small. 
Money was of no particular interest to him 
till he wished to marry. Then, according to 
Britton, he transferred from Coxe’s service 
to the postmastership of Salisbury for the 
extra twenty pounds a year it brought in. 
Returning later to schoolmastering, with 
which he had started, he outlived Coxe by 
nearly twenty years, and died, still poor, 
at Salisbury in 1847. Britton says Coxe 
named Hatcher in his will, “intending he 
should write his life”, but that Coxe’s 
surviving relatives “behaved unhand- 
somely””. His brother George Coxe, who 
was his literary executor, says, in a preface 
to the posthumous Pelham Administration, 
that Mr. Hatcher has been able, “ by rea- 
son of his long association with my 
brother”, to complete it “in his style”. 
The truth is that Coxe’s stvle, over many 
years, had been the style of Hatcher. 

A study of Coxe’s surviving papers’ is 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 9078, 9079. 
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not very easy, but is of interest from several 
points of view. It shows Bemerton Rectory 
turning out biographical volumes for 
Cadell’s, and later for Longman’s, at speed. 
Coxe, it may be assumed, supervised, but 
not to the point of checking figures or 
correcting literal errors. When Hatcher 
began to be helped by one Rylance, errors 
became frequent. Even in the Robert 
Walpole, begun in 1794, there had been 
some, as the Gentleman’s Magazine, with 
two columns of examples, pointed out in 
1801. The Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission’s investigators noted the inaccuracy 
of Coxe’s transcripts when making their 14th 
Report. Churchill, while writing his life 
of Marlborough, found four historians of 
note copying a wrong figure from Coxe; 
even if not over-careful, he was as careful 
as many of his contemporaries and succes- 
sors. In his time it was not as easy to be 
caught out as it is today. According to his 
friend Colt Hoare, he retained his well- 
stocked memory to the end, and his assis- 
tants undoubtedly had a great deal of 
assistance from him, even if his own profes- 
sion, to which he was now attending, some- 
times took him away. In 1793 (exercising at 
last his privilege as ducal chaplain) he 
accepted the living of East Dean without 
relinquishing Bemerton. The Stourton 
living, given him by Sir R. Colt Hoare, was 
vacated by him when Lord Pembroke pre- 
sented him to Fovant. Fovant was held by 
him in conjunction with Bemerton from 
1811 to his death in 1828. These could be 
run for him by curates, and no doubt were; 
an examination of the registers would give 
the names. One Radcliffe was signing the 
Bemerton registers at the time of Coxe’s 
death. As a Canon of Salisbury Cathedral 
from 1803, Coxe had the use of the house in 
the Close called Aula le Stage, from which 
some of his letters are dated. He was 
collated to the Archdeaconry of Wilts in 
1805 by Bishop Douglas, who had also in 
his time travelled as a tutor, and whose 
tastes and interests were similar to his own. 
Colt Hoare’s friendship, and the proximity 
of the family at Wilton, always friendly to 
him, helped to fill his days, and some years 
before his death he married an old acquain- 
tance, daughter of one of the Russia 
merchants he had met on his visit to St. 
Petersburg, and widow of another. Now and 
again we find him printing at Salisbury a 
message for the world at large: in 1799 an 
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assize sermon in praise of British jurispru- 
dence, in 1808 a sermon in which the 
advantages of life under the British consti- 
tution are extolled. With regard to the 
biographies which his assistants were turn- 
ing out, the approach to owners of docu- 
ments was always made by him. 

Not all owners of family papers were 
willing to lend them. Some took offence. 
In 1799 Lady Holdernesse refuses to let 
Coxe see the Holdernesse papers. Lord 
Kinnoull says there is “a great mass of 
papers” in the archives of Dupplin Castle, 
but that he would feel “a great delicacy ” 
in Jetting them out of his hands. The Duke 
of Buckingham, when sounded by the Duke 
of Newcastle regrets that he cannot allow 
Coxe to have what he is asking for. Owners 
of such documents have, he thinks, been too 
free in lending their papers to authors of 
memoirs; heirs are not justified in violating 
the confidence their ancestors have reposed 
in them by not having papers destroyed. 

If the response was favourable, as it often 
was, Coxe would write again asking for the 
documents to be sent to Salisbury, from 
which place he would fetch them. The 
daily post from London arrived in the 
morning, as the contemporary Salisbury 
Guide shows, and a post left for London 
each night. In London, letters were left at 
the Angel, behind St. Clements Strand, for 
the Salisbury coach, and heavy or bulky 
parcels at the Old White Horse Cellar, 
Piccadilly, for the Salisbury waggon. These 
cumbrous arrangements did not work badly. 
Employees were painstaking; if a package 
went astray, it came back. The Walpole 
papers, when Coxe asked the Walpole 
family to lend them, were with Southey, for 
whose inspection they had been sent to 
Keswick. Instead of sending them direct to 
Coxe, Southey addressed them to a repre- 
sentative of the Walpoles in London, to be 
forwarded to Coxe if the family wished. 
The person to whom they were addressed 
having gone to Uxbridge, the papers 
followed him, and not being delivered were 
returned to London. Maids and footmen, 
sent running to the inns used by the carriers, 
at last found the box. Eventually the 
papers reached Coxe, at a considerable cost 
for their wanderings, which the Walpole 
family had no scruvles about letting Coxe 
pay. “TI think the Walvoles ought to get 
you a fat Canonrv”’, writes Emilia Coxe to 
her brother in 1802, when he has added to 
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the Memoirs of the Life and Administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole (1798) the life 
of Walpole’s brother Horatio. 

In approaching the owners of papers, 
Coxe always assures them that no docu- 
ment entrusted to him has ever been lost. 
That was probably true, but a hue and cry 
arose over autograph letters of kings of 
France and of England, borrowed by Coxe 
from their owner, posted by him to the 
historian Mackintosh, and missing 
(apparently in the post) for two months, 
At the end of that time Mackintosh reported 
that having arrived in his absence they had 
been hidden for safety at the back of a 
drawer. There they had at last, by chance, 
been found. 

Sometimes papers would not be allowed 
to travel, but permission would be given to 
Coxe to come to see them. A letter from 
him to Cadell, when correcting the Life of 
Horatio Walpole for a second edition, is 
dated from the Walpoles’ house, Wolterton, 
and letters exchanged between him and 
Lord Charles Spencer show him asking to 
be allowed to bring Hatcher to Blenheim to 
collect material for the Life of Marl- 
borough. 

A batch of papers having arrived, 
Hatcher would unpack and read them, copy- 
ing what appeared to him to be the most 
important parts. He would then put the 
extracts in order, and with or without the 
assistance of Coxe would supply connect- 
ing passages. As time goes on the extracts 
become longer and the connecting matter 
shorter. The Marlborough (1817) consists 
mainly of extracts, and the Shrewsbury 
(1821) of almost nothing else. 

Some of the owners of family papers 
showed concern as to what was to be done 
with them. Horace Walpole says he tried 
not to influence Coxe as to what was to be 
said about his father and uncle, but the 
Duke of Newcastle makes it a condition 
that anything derogatory to his ancestors 
be left out. Coxe demurs, but in the end 
sends Newcastle the draft of his preface, and 
promises to show him the manuscript before 
it is put in the printers’ hands. In 1795, 
the manuscript of the Life of Sir Robert 
Walpole being complete, Coxe visits Horace 
Walpole (then Lord Orford) several times to 
read it aloud to him. Walpole writes from 
Strawberry Hill, on November 27th of that 
vear. “ Mr. Coxe . . . has stayed reading to 
me till this instant, till I can scarce save the 
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post”. He expresses himself pleased that 
the life ot his tather has been undertaken 
by so able a hand. 

On these compilations of the correspon- 
dence of men not long dead, written by the 
favour and under the supervision of their 
immediate descendants, Coxe’s reputation 
chiefly rests. It is only fair to him, there- 
fore, to remember that he took to this kind 
of writing when he had no more travels to 
write about, and when events had frustrated 
the main ambition of his life. Such works 
as the biographies, onesided as they now 
appear, had “news” value in their day. 
Letters from notable people, seen for the 
first time, brought to light much that had 
been guessed at but not known, opening the 
same kind of window on the past that was 
to be opened by the Historical Monuments 
Commission later on. Cadell’s, and their 
successors Longman’s, spared no expense in 
making handsome volumes. of __ the 
biographies, from the Robert Walpole on- 
wards, as they had made of Coxe’s travel 
books before, and they found their way to 
libraries in many parts of the world. The 
sale-catalogue of Coxe’s library shows about 
500 bound volumes of his own works 
remaining on his hands; though he was less 
read in 1828 than he had been in the early 
years of the century, prices given for his 
books were fair: £11 for a large-paper 
Marlborough, £52 11s. for the 26 volumes, 
large-paper, of the Collected Works. 
Remaining copies of the book on Switzer- 
land went with other books in mixed lots. 
An annotated copy of the catalogue, in the 
Bodleian Library, shows that the five days 
of the Bemerton Rectory sale brought 
£1,531 8s. 6d, as compared with £1,786 8s, 6d. 
realized in 1835 by the considerably larger 
library of Sir James Mackintosh. Among 
the 7,000 or so volumes of Coxe’s library, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and gazetteers 
took much space. Of historical and 
political works (in French, German, and 
Italian as well as English) not much was 
missing that had appeared in his time. 

To the end, admiration was aroused by 
Coxe’s “fine style of writing”, and by the 
amount he continued to turn out: but 
already the term “literary veteran” was 
attaching itself to the old author, who like 
Chateaubriand had lived from one epoch to 
another, but had not, like Chateaubriand, 
moved with the times. Respect for pros- 
perity in all its forms, love of stability, 
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detestation of Popery and of France; fear, 
amounting to hatred, of political change— 
into this pattern his mind settles as the old 
order dies. To him, Parliamentary Oppo- 
sition to a settled government is always 
“ factious”’, its members without exception 
““men of turbulent spirit”. An administra- 
tion is good if it is stable; stability cannot be 
purchased at too high a price. From the 
unwelcome stirrings in the world about him 
—from the noisy unstable world of parlia- 
mentary reorganization, of Catholic emanci- 
pation, of George the Third’s boisterous 
sons—he turns, for rest and profit, to the 
contemplation of the great figures of his 
youth and of his father’s time. He did not 
live to see the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Of Bemerton Rectory he liked to say Deus 
nobis haec otia fecit; there, as in the Sarum 
Close of his day, peace and privilege 
reigned. When the Last Trump of the 
Cathedrals Commission roused the dioceses 
from their slumbers, the old Archdeacon 
was no longer there. 


(Concluded) 
S. RADICE. 


AN UNCONSCIOUS PROPHET 


OF HOPKINS 
LIKE other great teachers, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins had his prophet, though 
neither of them ever realized this. He was 


Edwin Guest, Fellow and afterwards Master 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
who in 1838 published A History of English 
Rhythms. Mention of this work will be 
found in Saintsbury’s History of English 
Prosody and in the Manual to which he 
later reduced that History. Copies of both 
the original edition of Guest’s book and of 
Skeat’s reprint of it in 1882 are available in 
public libraries. Saintsbury dismisses Guest 
as unsound because their ideas of verse 
differ entirely, and yet Saintsbury begins his 
work by admitting dogmatism on his own 
part. Whilst allowing that Guest “ possessed 
an immense and truly admirable knowledge 
of English verse—Old, Middle, and Modern 
—up to his time” (the quotations are from 
the Manual) and that he “lavished this, in 
a manner useful, indeed valuable, to the 
present day”, Saintsbury argues that that 
knowledge was lavished “on the support of 
general theories which, unfortunately”, he 
maintains, “are quite unsound”. Guest’s 
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weakness, we find, is that he “ goes entirely 
by accent, denying metrical quantity in 
English altogether, and imposing curious 
arbitrary rules (such as that two adjoining 
syllables cannot be accented without a 
pause) on accent itself”. Now Saintsbury’s 
own weakness was that he clung to the 
notion of English verse as falling always 
into standard “feet”, any variations from 
this norm being explicable by the “ equiva- 
lence ” of syllables, leading to substitutions; 
and—like most prosodists—he leaves the 
suggestion that English verse is composed 
this way—deliberately, in stress-groups, with 
manipulation of syllables. Guest pro- 
pounded a doctrine of “ sections”, rhythmi- 
cal units, which is more in keeping with the 
process of verse composition. What Guest 
is doing, in effect, is announcing the general 
belief about the nature of English rhythm 
held later by Hopkins, and recommending 
free-stress rhythm, including “sprung 
rhythm”, as Hopkins used and understood 
the term—that is, the rhythm of successive 
stresses. Guest further makes the acute 
observation (which Hopkins himself for all 
his keenness of ear fails to do) that a pause 
occurs between the successive accented 
syllables constituting sprung rhythm. It is 
caused through the taking up by the vocal 
organs of new positions. 

Guest traced our rhythms historically to 
Old English alliterative accentual verse, and 
advocated a return to that mode, which, he 
argued, had been unwisely displaced by 
foreign importations, through Chaucer. 
“Of all the metres known to our poetry”, 
he wrote, “‘ that which has best succeeded in 
reconciling the poet’s freedom with the 
demands of science,’ is the alliterative 
system of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors .. . 
Its verses admitted from four to six accents, 
and each verse contained two, and the 
longer verses three alliterative syllables. A 
metre thus definite might be made to include 
almost any rhythm that has been used in 
our poetry. The writer might pass from 
the common measure to the triple, from the 
epic rhythm to the lyrical; he might raise 
his style to a level with the highest, or lower 
it to that of the humblest theme; he might, 
in short, make his rhythm ever answer to the 
subject, and adapt itself to every change of 
feeling and of sentiment. But, where shall 
we find the men, that would use these 


1 That is, prosody? 
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opportunities without abusing them?— 
where mental vigour to resist the tempta- 
tions, which extreme facility holds out, and 
at the same time capacity large enough, to 
fill up an outline thus varied and exten- 
sive?” The question was to Guest merely 
rhetorical, but in reality the answer is, of 
course, Hopkins. Nor does Guest appear 
to be aware that once before the experiment 
had been tried—by Skelton, the early Tudor 
laureate, the range of whose rhythm Guest 
perhaps does not fully appreciate. Guest 
desiderated a poet who would renew the 
native English tradition in verse and thus 
revitalize poetry. Hopkins was this poet, 
born only five or six years after the publica- 
tion of Guest’s book, which there is no 
evidence that he ever read. Certainly he did 
not possess Guest’s knowledge of verse of 
the past, confusing “Old” with ‘“ Middle” 
English in his references to the mediaeval 
poem Piers Plowman. A_ suggestion in 
rhythm came to him from Shakespeare: 
otherwise, even though possibly acquainted 
with Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, he was 
original in his development. 

Guest even exactly anticipated in theory 
sprung rhythm, applying to it the very term 
that Hopkins himself was to use as explana- 
tion of “sprung ”—‘“ abrupt”. We find 
Guest saying: “Of this vast number [of 
possible varieties of rhythms based on Old 
English verse], by far the larger portion has 
never yet been applied to the purpose of 
verse. Probably the rhythms, that would 
result from some of the combinations, 
would be too vague, and others too abrupt 
and uneven in their flow, to yield that plea- 
sure which is always expected from 
measured language. But there are doubt- 
less many combinations, as yet untried, 
which would satisfy the ear; and it is matter 
of surprise, that a time when novelty has 
been sought after with so much zeal, and 
often to the sacrifice of the highest prin- 
ciples, (that) a path so promising should 
have been adventured upon so seldom.’ It 
seems a pity that Guest was never enabled 
to read any of Hopkins’s verse in print, 
where he would have found his ideas 
realized. 

R. G. HowarTH. 


University of Cape Town. 


2 There are anticipations in the early unpublished 
verse of Tennyson. 
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TENNYSON’S “ TITHONUS” AND 
MARSTON’S “ ANTONIO’S 
REVENGE” 


(THROUGHOUT his life Tennyson read 

both classical and English literature 
omnivorously. His precocious play, The 
Devil and the Lady, written at fourteen, 
proves his astonishingly early intimacy with 
the Elizabethan dramatists, and many of his 
maturest works show how fruitfully that 
influence persisted. The famous descrip- 
tion of Aurora’s horses in “ Tithonus” is 
quite probably an interesting and little 


recognized instance: 
S _ +. and the wild team 

Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, 

And shake the darkness from their loosen’d 


manes, 

And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. (39-42) 
Commentators on this passage adduce two 
possible origins, R. Y. Tyrrell’ cites 
Catullus’s “ Attis’’ (LXIII. 41) where the 
rising run “smote on the dim dawn’s path 
with the hoofs of his fiery chariot-steeds ” 
(“ Pepulitque noctis umbras vegetis soni- 
pedibus”’), and J. C. Collins? quotes 
Marston: 

For see, the dapple grey coursers of the morn 

Beat up the light with their bright silver hooves, 

And chase it through the sky. 

Antonio’s Revenge, 1.i.107-09)3 

One could find other parallels,* but two 
previously unnoted passages from Antonio's 
Revenge would seem to strengthen the case 
for Marston’s influence on Tennyson’s 
poem: 

(1) Darkness is fled... 

And now Aurora’s horse trots azure rings, 

Breathing fair light about the firmament. 

(Antonio’s Revenge. 1.ii.66-69) 

(2) The verge of heaven 

Was ring’d with flames, and all the upper vault 

Thick-lac’d with flakes of fire... . 

(Antonio’s Revenge, 1.ii.118-20) 

The first passage considered alone would 
carry but little weight since the idea of 
Aurora’s horses is a common enough inheri- 
tance from classical mythology available to 

1 Latin Poetry: Lectures Delivered in 1893 on 
the Percy Turnbull Memorial Foundation . . . 
(Boston, 1895), p. 115. 

2 Illustrations of Tennyson (London, 1891), p. 60. 

’ My quotations from Marston are all from the 
edition by A. H. Bullen (London, 1887), Vol. I. 
Italics added. 

_ “No. one, for instance, has pointed out an 
interesting apostrophe to the sun in Chapman: 
O thou King of Flames, 

That with thy music-footed horse dost strike 

The clear light out of crystal on dark earth, 

And hurl’st instructive fire about the world... . 
(Bussy D’ Ambois V .iii.41-45) 
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all English poets. Yet taken together with 
the second passage where we find Tenny- 
son’s splendid phrase “ flakes of fire”’, it is 
at least suggestive. Add the passage already 
cited by Collins, noting that the three to- 
gether all fall within the first act of the same 
play, and it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that Tennyson had recently been 
reading (or perhaps had _ subconsciously 
assimilated from an earlier reading) Mars- 
ton’s revenge tragedy when in 1833-34 he 
worked on the original draft of 
“ Tithonus ”.* 

So far as I am aware, there is no external 
evidence that Tennyson had read Marston’s 
play, but the probability that he had is 
certainly great. Many anecdotes in the 
Memoir of Hallam Tennyson attest to the 
poet’s continuing enthusiasm for the Eliza- 
bethan’s. In any event Tennyson would 
almost certainly have known Charles Lamb’s 
popular Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets (first published 1808), in which he 
could have found one of the relevant 
passages. Did the samples there antholo- 
gized send him to the full text? 


CHARLES R. FORKER. 
Indiana University. 


5 The poem was originally composed under the 
title ‘‘Tithon”’’; it was revised twenty-five years 
later (1859) and first published in 1860. See Mary 
J. Donahue, ‘‘ Tennyson’s Hail Briton! and Tithon 
in the Heath Manuscript’’, P.M.L.A. Ixiv (1949), 


TENNYSON AND SIR JAMES 
STEPHEN ON “THE LAST 
GREAT ENGLISHMAN ” 


HAT seems to me an_ interesting 
similarity of language in one of the 
best known lines in Tennyson’s “Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington” and 
in a family letter of Sir James Stephen, 
written at about the same time, has not, so 
far as I know, been pointed out. Because 
the letter is in a volume which was not 
issued to the public but was privately 
printed for distribution to friends of the 
Stephen family and so is not likely to be 
known to most readers, I have made this 
note of it. 

The Duke of Wellington died on 14 
September, 1852. There was general mourn- 
ing for the greatest of England’s warriors, 
and his body lay encased for two months 
awaiting the state funeral in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on 18 November. As _ poet 
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laureate, Tennyson wrote his “Ode” for 
publication in pamphlet form on the day of 
the funeral of the Great Duke. The “ Ode” 
is rightly accounted the best of Tennyson’s 
laureate compositions. The hero worship 
to which he gave expression was sincere; 
the voice he gave to “an empire’s lamenta- 
tion” was the voice of his own great 
admiration. A twentieth-century reader 
who suspects any shrill exaggeration in 
Tennyson’s praise of the Duke need only 
read the Times for the three days following 
14 September to see how completely in tune 
with the prevailing sentiment of the nation 
Tennyson was. In only one place in the 
“Ode” did Tennyson go beyond the super- 
latives of the Times—in the last line of the 
third stanza and the first two lines of the 
fourth stanza: 
The last great Englishman is low. 


IV 
Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 
Remembering all his greatness in the Past. 

In September 1852 Sir James Stephen, 
four years retired from his post as Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and now 
Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge, was taking a brief holiday on 
the continent with his two sons, James Fitz- 
james, aged 23, and Leslie, approaching his 
20th birthday. In a letter to Lady Stephen, 
written on the evening of 15 September, Sir 
James reported that he had that day toured 
the Battlefield of Waterloo with his sons. 
The young men had seemed to delight in re- 
capturing the history of the June days of 
1815: 


I acquiesced, and for their sakes was 
glad. But for my own, hardly. The work 
of demons was done there, and the world 
will not cease to lament the results of it to 
the third and fourth generations. Yet he 
was a great man, and worthy of all 
honour and gratitude, who fought for us 
there. We find that he had died just 
twenty-four hours before we left the field. 
Now there is not one great man left in 
England [Italics mine]. It never was so 
before in the remembrance of anyone.* 
There is no reason for supposing any 

connexion between Tennyson’s line of 
verse and Stephen’s prose observation other 
than the coincidence that two men, sensitive 


1 Letters of Sir James Stephen, with Biographical 
Notes by his Daughter, Caroline Emilia Stephen 
(Gloucester: privately printed, 1906), pp. 160-161. 
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to greatness, felt a lack of heroic leadership 
in the England of 1852. Both would have 
conceded admiration for the political skill 
of many managers of parties and Parliament 
at mid-century, but they could not allow 
greatness to Lord Derby, Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, or Mr. 
Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone’s first budget 
was seven months in the future. Sir Robert 
Peel had died in 1850, and now the Great 


Duke was gone. ert M. BEVINGTON. 
Duke University. 


KING ARTHUR’S FAREWELL 
TO GUINEVERE 


"THE culminating event in Tennyson’s 
“Guinevere” is King Arthur’s fare- 

well visit to the Queen in the convent at 
Almesbury. Addressing the Queen, who 
lies prostrate on the floor, the King begins: 

Liest thou here so low, the child of one 

I honour’d, happy, dead before thy shame? 

Well is it that no child is born of thee. 

The children born of thee are sword and fire, 

Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 


He goes on to tell of the founding of his 
Table Round, 

A glorious company, the flower of men, 

To serve as model for the mighty world, 

And be the fair beginning of a time. 
Then he reminds her that through her 
shameful sin with Lancelot the loathsome 
opposite of all his heart had destined did 
obtain, “ And all thro’ thee! ” He then says 
that he has not come to urge her crimes, and 
he exclaims, eset ae 

the sin is sinn’d, and I 

Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives: do thou for thy own soul the rest. 
Urging her to repent and holding out the 
hope of their reunion—in a better world, the 
King then departs to lead his hosts 

Far down to that great battle in the west, 
where, he knows, he will meet his death or 
some other mysterious doom. 

Overcome by the King’s pity and by 
shame, the Queen is unable to bid him fare- 
well; but she recognizes his magnanimity 
and his humanity, and she resolves to wear 
out in alms-deed and prayer 

The sombre close of that voluptuous day 

Which brought the ruin of my lord the King. 

In the Victorian age this scene and par- 
ticularly the King’s speech were greatly 
admired; but the ideas and the character of 
Arthur are now often condemned, as by 
Paull F. Baum in his Tennyson Sixty Years 
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After, in which he remarks that the stric- 
tures are not all due to post-Victorian a- 
morality. There was, Baum says, at least 
one Victorian critic who boldly protested 
not only against Arthur’s “ unwarrantable 
assumption ” that the whole blame for his 
failure rested upon the Queen but also 
against Arthur’s tone of irreproachable 
morality. In his devotion to the state 
Arthur, this critic insists, had neglected his 
wife and his household. He should have 
knelt in the dust beside the Queen and con- 
fessed that he was partly to blame. This 
was the opinion of Henry Elsdale in his 
Studies in the Idylls, published in 1878. 

We wish to point out the fact that many 
years before this date a similar objection to 
King Arthur’s self-righteousness had been 
voiced by J. M. Ludlow in an essay entitled 
“Moral Aspects of Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls 
of the King’” in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
November, 1859 (i, 63-72). 

Ludlow writes that at first we are not pre- 
disposed in the King’s favour but are 
inclined to accept the Queen’s estimate of 
him as 


High, self-contained, cold, and passionless. 


But then, as the King speaks, “ we feel that 
he is not only rising higher and higher” but 
that he is also lifting the Queen with him. 
And the last part of the speech, concluding 
with the King’s blessing, is “as noble of its 
kind . . . as any ever penned by poet or 
dramatist since the world was” and more 
touching “than any in our language, except 
King Lear’s lament over Cordelia...” 
(p. 66). We are convinced, Ludlow says, of 
the well-spring of passionate life in the 
apparently passionless King. The key-note 
of the whole is reformation through love, 
divine love abounding beyond all sin. 

Nevertheless, in no hypercritical spirit, 
Ludlow ventures to point out one fault in 
the morality of this scene: 


It surely is a serious mistake to have repre- 
sented Arthur free from self-reproach at 
the last. It was partly his fault that 
Guinevere had sinned,—at least, that she 
had sinned so long. His forgiveness is 
too self-righteous (indeed, it is the only 
specimen of Byronism in the book, 
recalling, though in a much milder form 
of course, that insufferable piece of cant, 
“And my curse is—forgiveness”). He 
has no right to speak as if Guinevere had 
not been given into his keeping, and as if 
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he had not failed to keep her safely, by 

neglecting to understand her feelings and 

her character. It is true that he has 
sacrificed his wife to his ideal Round 

Table, and the discovery ought well-nigh 

to overwhelm him. (p. 70) 

Ludlow adds that there is no inconsistency 
in the artistic character and the situation as 
they are presented to us in the Jdylls. It 
would be inconsistent with all that is shown 
of Arthur’s character that he should feel any 
self-reproach. It was on account of his 
character that Guinevere had hitherto failed 
to see the man beneath the saint. Her dis- 
covery of the humanity of the King, in this 
scene, transforms her “ into a new woman”, 

Obviously Ludlow wishes that the 
character of Arthur should be altered. For 
his own sake and that of his readers, Mr. 
Tennyson, Ludlow declares, should not leave 
the impression that “ this lofty self-righteous 
Arthur is his ideal of true manliness”. 
Precisely what Ludlow had in mind we are 
unable to make out, but evidently something 
more human and humble is required for 
“the complete perfection” of King Arthur’s 
character; and this, Ludlow says, should be 
supplied in some future edition. 

We do not need to say that Tennyson 
made no change in Arthur’s character. If 
he had, he might have placated some of his 
critics, Victorian and modern, the latter a 
censorious breed, making much of the 
King’s self-righteousness but disposed to 
ignore his pity and the guilty Queen’s 
acknowledgment of his justice and mercy. 
The prejudice is apparent in a recent state- 
ment, which incidentally interprets the scene 
as a mere domestic tragedy: Arthur 
“‘berates his faithless queen with a ferocity 
perhaps appropriate for disembodied Purity 
arraigning Sensuality but surely unconvinc- 
ing for a husband disowning his wife” 
(Joan E. Hartman, ‘The Manuscripts of 
Tennyson’s ‘Gareth and _ Lynette’”, 
Harvard Library Bulletin, xiii, Spring, 1959, 
239). 

If the King were less self-conscious or less 
virtuous, the scene would be more in accord 
with modern taste. But to present Arthur 
in this light would have demanded a radical 
revision of his character—and the J/dylls. 
By the way, we are sure that King Arthur 
has no thought of equating himself with God 
in the following lines: 


Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest. 
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Although the King regards the Queen as 
physically polluted, he loves her still : 

My love thro’ flesh hath wrought into my life 

So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 

Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
It is proof of his lasting love that the King 
cherishes as his “ last hope”’ the prospect of 
their ultimate reunion 

Hereafter in that world where all are pure. 


In the meantime he gives to the nuns the 
charge to guard and foster the Queen for 
evermore. Then he departs, enfolded in 
the mist, ‘‘ moving ghostlike to his doom”. 


ANN GOSSMAN, 
GEORGE W. WHITING. 
Rice Institute, Texas. 


THE MOON METAPHOR IN 
BROWNING’S “ONE WORD 
MORE”: 


A SMALL volume of poems entitled 

Ambarvalia, written by Arthur Hugh 
Clough and Thomas Burbidge, was pub- 
lished in January, 1849.2, One of Clough’s 
contributions, émi Aadtuw (On Latmos),* 
is a love lyric, supposedly addressed by 
Endymion to Artemis. The shepherd boy 
says to the moon goddess: 


But the face thou show’st the world, is not 
The face thou show’st to me. 

And the look that I have looked in 

Is of none but me beheld. 

I know not, but I know 

I am thine, and thou art mine. 


One cannot help being struck by the 
similarity between these lines and those by 
Browning near the end of One Word More, 
the finale of the 1855 edition of Men and 
Women: 


What, there’s nothing in the moon noteworthy? 

Nay: for if that moon could love a mortal, 

Use, to charm him (so to fit a fancy), 

All her magic (’t is the old sweet mythos), 

She would turn a new side to her mortal, 

Side unseen of herdsmen, huntsman, steers- 
man—... 

What were seen? None knows, none ever shall 

now. 

Only this is sure—the sight were other. 

Not the moon’s same side, born late in Florence, 

Dying now impoverished here in London. 


*T am indebted to the University of Alabama 
Research Committee for a grant-in-aid which has 
enabled me to carry on research at Harvard 
University for the preparation of this article. 

2 Published in London by Chapman and Hall. 
3 Pages 58-62. 
4 Page 60. 
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God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 

Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 

One to show a woman when he loves her! 

This I say of me, but think of you, Love! 

This to you—yourself my moon of poets! 

Ah, but that’s the world’s side, there’s the 
wonder, 

Thus they see you, praise you, think they know 
you! 

There, in turn I stand with them and praise you— 

Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 

But the best is when I glide from out them, 

Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 

Come out on the other side, the novel 

Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 

Where I hush and bless myself with silence.’ 


There is nothing remarkable in the fact 
that two mid-Victorian poets used the old 
Endymion legend in love lyrics; but that 
both employed the same figure of speech— 
the comparison of the astronomical pheno- 
menon of the moon’s forever hiding one side 
from the earth, to the beloved’s reservation 
of one “side” of herself for her lover—the 
employment of the identical metaphor by 
both poets seems more than coincidental. 

Although there is no evidence that 
Browning and Clough were personally 
acquainted with each other,° we do know 
that both Robert and Elizabeth B. Browning 
were familiar with the poems in Ambarvalia. 
On 1 December, 1849, Mrs. Browning wrote 
to Miss Mitford: 


Oh, we have had the sight of Clough and 
Burbidge [that is, the book], at last. 
Clough has more thought, Burbidge more 
music; but I am disappointed in the book 
on the whole. What I like infinitely 
better is Clough’s ‘ Bothie of Toper-na- 
fuosich,’ a ‘long vacation pastoral’... . 
Oh, it strikes both Robert and me as being 
worth twenty of the other little book. . . .’ 


Since it is certain, then, that Robert 
Browning had read On Latmos, there is a 
good chance that either deliberately or in- 
advertently he borrowed from it the 
metaphor about the moon. 


BUCKNER B. TRAWICK. 


University of Alabama. 


5 The Shorter Poems of Robert Browning, ed. 
William Clyde DeVane (New York: Crofts and 
Co., 1939), pp. 210-211. . 

6 Clough was in Florence in the summer of 1849, 
but the Brownings were then endeavouring to 
escape the heat by staying in the Bagni di Lucca. 

7 The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, ed. 
Frederic G. Kenyon (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1897), I, 429. 
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BROWNING AND 
CHRISTOPHER SMART 


JN her Robert Browning, a Portrait,’ Betty 

Miller asks whether “ Dared and done 
.. . Singly dared and done” at the begin- 
ning of La Saisiaz is an echo of Christopher 
Smart’s “ Determin’d, dar’d, and done” at 
the end of A Song to David. Browning had 
used the phrase “ dared and done” as early 
as his essay on Chatterton (ed. D, Smalley, 
1948, line 222); and the probability that in 
both these places he was echoing Smart is 
increased by two passages in The Ring and 
the Book where the third of Smart’s verbs 
is added to the other two: ‘“O’ the Guido 
who determined, dared and did/The deed ” 
(I, 801-2), and ““ Why, murder was deter- 
mined, dared and done ” (IV, 1106). 


J.C. MAXWELL. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


11952, p. 263; Penguin Books, 1958, p. 269. 


FITZGERALD’S INDIAN COLONEL 


HAT first drew Edward FitzGerald’s 
attention to Persian literature was the 
coincidence that two Oriental scholars, one 
amateur and the other professional, lived in 
the unlikely neighbourhood of Ipswich in 
the same circle of acquaintance as the 
Reverend John Charlesworth and FitzGerald 
himself. Charlesworth introduced Fitz- 
Gerald to the younger of the two Orientalists, 
E. B. Cowell, who subsequently converted 
his new friend to the study of Persian, in 
which Cowell had already been taking 
lessons for two or three years. His tutor 
was of course the older scholar referred to 
above—W. B. Hockley, then known as a 
retired Major of the Indian Army. 

But it was not Hockley who induced 
Cowell to take up Persian; that odd decision 
was made by Cowell himself at the age of 
15, while he was still learning French, Latin 
and Greek at Ipswich Grammar School. 
Naturally bookish, the boy used to spend his 
leisure browsing along the shelves at the 
Ipswich Literary Institution in the old Town 
Hall, and there he found one day a treatise 
on Arabic and Persian poetry, written by 
Sir William Jones, a famous linguist and 
jurist of the eighteenth century. Fascinated 
by this discovery, Cowell incited the 
librarian to a successful rummage for Sir 
William’s “ Persian Grammar ”, from which 
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this young genius soon acquired enough of 
the script and structure of the language to 
kindle his zeal for its literature. 

The librarian again came to his help by 
introducing him to Hockley, whose guidance 
was so effective that Cowell remained grate- 
ful for it all his life. Nothing would now 
satisfy Cowell but Oxford and India, to 
which he made his way, despite many 
obstacles, in 1850 and 1856 respectively. 
Between those dates he enrolled FitzGerald 
as his fellow-pupil under Hockley, and with 
results just as remarkable. Cowell was the 
better linguist of the two, as his subsequent 
headship of the Sanskrit College at Calcutta 
testifies; but FitzGerald had the more 
creative literary mind. 

It was Cowell who in 1856 sent FitzGerald, 
from Calcutta, a copy of the Rubaiyat in the 
original Persian, though he was already 
working on the Bodleian manuscript of the 
poem and he had published a translation of 
Jami’s ““Salaman and Absal” which the 
Athenaeum admitted to show “some poetic 
feeling”. Two years later, FitzGerald’s work 
on the Rubaiyat was ready for the book- 
seller, to hang fire at first, then to blaze forth 
in immortal lustre. 

That fruit of the Cowell-FitzGerald friend- 
ship is too well known for comment, but 
Hockley, the man of whom Cowell wrote 
that he would “hardly have mastered Per- 
sian without his help”, remains a mystery. 
To begin with, he was never a Major of 
either the home or oversea forces, and does 
not appear in any Army list of his period. 
True, there is nothing shady in such a 
courtesy title, which used often to be wished 
on Englishmen who had spent years in the 
East, but Hockley appears to have promoted 
himself to Colonel in about 1858, for Cowell 
so refers to him in letters from India. 

And Hockley had some reason to foster 
this military legend, for he was a man with 
a past that had begun—and prematurely 
ended—in the Indian Civil Service. Start- 
ing at the age of 21 as an assistant to the 
Chief Secretary of the Bombay Govern- 
ment in May 1813, he held a series of res- 
ponsible legal and fiscal posts until, in 1824, 
he was suddenly recalled to England and 
dismissed from the Service. Some kind of 
indiscretion or peccadillo, rather than 
improbitv, seems to have wrecked his career, 
and the Home authorities must have sympa- 
thized with his defence, for they granted him 
a compassionate allowance of £150 a year. 
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This allowance continued to be drawn by 
Hockley until September 1860, which one 
might iherefore assume to be the date of his 
death, were it not that a letter from Cowell 
to his mother, on 23 October, 1862, says: 
“I hope to send a letter shortly to Colonel 
Hockley—it is my turn to write” as if their 
correspondence had never slackened, let 
alone ceased. As much as ten years later 
Cowell informed his sister: “I wrote to 
Colonel Hockley while I was in London, 
as I felt sure he would be glad to have a 
letter.” 

Another suprise awaits the inquirer after 
Hockley’s own obiter scripta. The British 
Museum catalogue credits him with the 
authorship of three books, the first being 
“Pandurang Hari” (1826). This was 
reprinted in 1873 with a preface by Sir 
H. B. E. Frére, who confessed that he had 
been able to discover very little about the 
author, and did not know of any other work 
from his pen. Next comes “Tales of the 
Zenana ” (1827), which also was reprinted in 
1874, this time with a preface by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, who gave a sketch of 
Hockley’s life that broadly agrees with what 
has been said here. 

Lord Stanley, however, instead of men- 
tioning Hockley’s third book, ‘* The English 
in India” (1828), tangles the threads still 
further by adding: “ Three other novels on 
Indian subjects have also been attributed to 
our author, but ... would appear to be 
due to the pen of Major Thomas H. Ottley, 
who died at Bombay in 1857.” Back at the 
British Museum catalogue we find only one 
entry under Ottley’s name—the entirely new 
title of “Rustum Khan”, published in 
1831. 

So Hockley’s life looks something of a 
masquerade or an imbroglio; if the latter, 
possibly to his amusement or contentment. 
Between the fragments we can glimpse a 
character perhaps not unlike George 
Forsyte. One thing is certain: whatever 
spoofs and bluffs Hockley may have per- 
petrated, there cannot have been anything 
bogus about his knowledge of Persian and 
Arabic, for neither Cowell nor FitzGerald 
was easy to hoodwink even at the beginner 
stage of language study. In this respect at 
least, Hockley earned not only their grati- 
tude, but that of the English-speaking 
world. 

R. A. PIDDINGTON. 

Monmouth. 
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A NOTE ON GEORGE ELIOT’S 
“AMOS BARTON ”—RETICENCE 
AND CHRONOLOGY 


[N the beginning of “ The Sad Fortunes of 

the Rev. Amos Barton”, George Eliot’s 
first work of fiction, we learn that a seventh 
child is expected in the Barton family (15) 
The time is clearly identified as February 
(11, 36, 62). However, no child is born 
to the Bartons until the next December, 
about the middle of the month. And then 
we are told that the “birth came prema- 
turely”” (95), more specifically that Milly 
Barton gave birth to a “seven months’ 
baby” ([96]). Thus, either George Eliot 
has made a very careless slip in chronology, 
or the child expected in February is not the 
same which is born prematurely in Decem- 
ber. Forced to page back or to think back 
through the story, the reader may conclude 
that the latter is the case; for in the spring 
of the year in question, Milly suffered an 
“illness”, one which “ made her lips look 
pale, and rendered it absolutely necessary 
that she should not exert herself for some 
time ” (64). It is quite possible that George 
Eliot expected her readers to interpret very 
clearly the nature of this “illness ”’ without 
any further authorial assistance.’ Certainly, 
however, the mention of a single word— 
“miscarriage "—would have made the 
chronology of the story less confusing. 
Once again, I believe, we have a minor 
example of Victorian reticence—a reticence 
which in this case is a bit provoking and the 
cause of some needless confusion. 

Another anomaly is clearly the result of 
no more than carelessness. On the opening 
evening of the story, a Thursday (20), Milly 
Barton tells her husband that they are in- 
vited to dine with Mr. Bridmain and the 
Countess “‘on Friday’” (26). But on the 
next day, obviously Friday, we hear that the 
invitation is for “tomorrow” ([42]); then, 
in the next chapter of the story, apparently a 


1 Citations from “ Amos Barton” in my text are 
to The Writings of George Eliot, Warwickshire 
Edition, I (Boston, 1907). 

2 After Milly’s recovery Mrs. Hackit comments: 
““*That poor thing’s dreadful weak an’ dilicate; 
she won’t stan’ having’ many more children’” 
(67). This comment does not seem to clarify the 
situation one way or the other. In November of 
the year in question, apparently early in the month, 
Mrs. Hackit refers to the prosnective addition to 
the Barton family (75). At this point the very 
attentive reader may feel that there is something 
amiss with the chronology or may begin to wonder 
about the nature of Milly’s “illness”. 
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day later, Eliot pictures this dinner party of 
“ Friday evening ” (43). Also, on the second 
day of the story Amos Barton visits the local 
workhouse and at this time says to an 
unruly child, “‘‘let me hear next Thursday 
that you have been a good boy’” (38). 
The implication is that the present visit is 
occurring on a Thursday, although accord- 
ing to the previously established chronology 
the day is definitely a Friday. On the after- 
noon of this day Amos attends a Clerical 
Meeting; later in the story we hear that 
these meetings are held on the first Thursday 
in the month (77). The chronological diffi- 
culties here could have been avoided if 
George Eliot had opened the story on a 
Wednesday rather than a Thursday, or if 
she had remembered the weekday upon 
which she did actually open the story. I cite 
this confusion in chronology because it is 
always surprising to find carelessness in the 
fiction of the usually meticulous George 


Eliot. DANtEL P. DENEAU. 
Spring Hill College, 
Mobile, Alabama. 


“THEE” AND “YOU” IN 
“ADAM BEDE” 


E dialect of the lower class characters 

in Adam Bede is an essential element in 
the realism of the novel. Despite the reser- 
vations of her publisher, John Blackwood,’ 
George Eliot retained the dialect. In 
correcting the first two-volume edition of 
the novel, she shows her anxiousness that it 
should be accurately reproduced: “I beg 
the word “sperrit” (for “ spirit”) may be 
particularly attended to. Adam never said 
“speerit”, as he is made to do in the 
cheaper edition, at least in one place—his 
speech at the birthday dinner. This is a 
small matter, but it is a point I care 
about.’”” 

Throughout Adam Bede, her use of 
“thee” and “you” is careful and consis- 
tent. Adam uses the familiar “thee” in 
addressing his mother and his brother, and, 
in the Epilogue, his wife, Dinah. At other 
times, even when speaking to close friends 
or to children, he uses the more formal 
“you”. Indeed, at so presumably intimate 
a moment as his proposal of marriage to 
Hetty, he says, “I shall never want to be 

1See John Blackwood’s letters to George Eliot in 
The George Eliot Letters, ed. Gordon S. Haight 


(New Haven, 1954), IT, 445, 499. 
2 [bid., III, 118. 
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married if you won’t have me.” 
34) 

The proposal scene is the last directly 
presented scene of discourse between Adam 
and Hetty before Hetty’s journey. When 
we next see them speaking together, it is 
in the prison just ten minutes before Hetty 
is to leave for the scaffold. 

“Speak to him, Hetty,” Dinah said; 

“tell him what is in your heart.” 

Hetty obeyed her, like a little child. 


(Chapter 


“Adam... I’m very sorry . . . I be- 
haved very wrong of you. . . will you 
forgive me .. before I die?” 


Adam answered with a half-sob: “ Yes, 
I forgive thee, Hetty. I forgave thee long 
ago.” 
This act marks an important stage in 
Adam’s moral development. It is only here 
that he calls Hetty “thee”. It is a graceful 
touch, a subtle indication of his sincerity, 
underlining the pathos of a new intimacy 
achieved only when it is too late. 


ALLAN CASSON. 
Belmont, Massachusetts, 


SWINBURNE AND HAZLITT 


E incongruity between Swinburne’s 

audacious and, at times, truculent 
personal character and the thirty years of 
suburban domesticity he tolerated while 
interned (to use E. F. Benson’s word) at The 
Pines, Putney, is responsible for a large and 
amusing collection of anecdotes about the 
poet and his attentive host. One of the 
most famous concerns the innocent blunder 
of the literary visitor whose enthusiastic 
remarks on Hazlitt were received by Swin- 
burne in glacial silence, until Watts-Dunton 
leaned over to whisper heavily in the 
caller’s ear: ‘‘ We don’t mention Hazlitt here. 
Neither I nor Swinburne care to talk about 
him on account of his abominable treat- 
ment of Coleridge.” 

How much truth this engaging anecdote 
contains is difficult to say. Certainly 
Swinburne was not fond of Hazlitt and 
much preferred both Lamb and Coleridge. 
But I think his mind was not entirely closed 
to all considerations of Hazlitt’s work, as 
the story implies. In their Letters of Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne, Edmund Gosse and 
Thomas J. Wise quote a letter written by 
the poet as late as 12 February, 1894, and 
addressed to Gosse. Among other remarks 
Swinburne writes: 
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I have just treated myself to a copy of 
your delightful edition of Hazlitt’s Con- 
versations with Northcote. Though 
Northcote was not exactly a Coleridge or 
a Goethe, the book reminds one of their 
Conversations in its amazing seesaw of 
alternative sense and nonsense, brilliant 
truth and drivelling error.’ 


Both this letter and Swinburne’s personal 
copy of the Conversations of James North- 
cote, R.A., which is in my_ possession, 
suggest that Swinburne read at least this 
book of Hazlitt’s with care and attention. 
In one instance Hazlitt attacks the bigotry 
of supposedly liberal “sceptics and philo- 
sophical unbelievers”, and mentions a 
“young poet”? who had remarked to him 
that he did not like the Bible because there 
was nothing about flowers in it. Swinburne 
was reading his own edition of the Conver- 
sations carefully enough to note the page 
and pencil the obvious question and his own 
answer: “121 A young poet—? Keats.” 
Incidentally, P. P. Howe in his own notes 
to the Conversations of Northcote says this 
allusion is “ possibly ” to Shelley.? 

Swinburne was apparently bothered by 
another point in Gosse’s edition of the 
Conversations, for he broke open his 12 
February letter to Gosse to append this 
note: “On p. 263 of your edition, North- 
cote rebukes Hazlitt for reporting—and 
misreporting—his report or account of ‘ Sir 
Walter ’"—Scott. I have twice hunted thro’ 
the book (which sorely needs an index—all 
such books do) and cannot verify the 
reference.’ And Swinburne was quite 
right: nowhere in the book is there any 
reference to Scott that clears up the puzzling 
reference on page 263, although Hazlitt 
quotes at least five comments on Scott that 
might serve in a vague and imprecise way. 
But Swinburne was reading carefully 
enough not to be satisfied with lack of 
accuracy. 

Although Swinburne might not have 
found Hazlitt’s Conversations of Northcote 
“a delightful book” (as Crabb Robinson 
did), at least he thought it an interesting 
one, well worth his close reading. 


DONALD K. ADAMS. 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. 


1 Letters (London: Heinemann, 1919), II, 237-8. 
Gosse’s edition of Hazlitt’s Conversations of North- 
cote was published by Bentley in 1894. 

2 Complete Works of William Hazlitt (London, 
J. M. Dent, 1932), XI, 362. 
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SWINBURNE AND “THE CULT 
OF THE CALAMUS” 


JIN his Jowett (1957), p. 370, Sir Geoffrey 

Faber quotes from Swinburne’s “ Recol- 
lections of Professor Jowett”, first pub- 
lished in The Nineteenth Century, 
December, 1893, a passage including the 
sentence: “The cult of the calamus, as 
expounded by Mr. Addington Symonds to 
his fellow-calamites, would have found no 
acceptance or tolerance with the translator 
of Plato”.' Sir Geoffrey’s note runs: 
“Calamus means, literally, a reed-pen; and 
calamite must be supposed to mean a user 
of a pen. But Swinburne evidently meant 
the reader to think of the word catamite”’. 
The last sentence is obviously true, but the 
whole note misses the immediate application 
of the phrase, which is to Walt Whitman’s 
“Calamus ” poems, discussed at length by 
Symonds in A Study of Walt Whitman, pub- 
lished earlier in the same year. It will be 
noticed that Swinburne’s ‘“ would have” 
implies a specific exposition which Jowett, 
who died on 1 October, 1893, did not live 
to read. Whether this is literally correct 
does not matter; at any rate the phrasing 
would have been inappropriate to some- 
thing notoriously accessible to Jowett. 


J.C. MAXWELL. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


1 Bonchurch edition (1926), XV, 250. 


G. M. HOPKINS AND 
“GIFTED HOPKINS ” 


[IN The Saturday Review (14 October, 

1882) there is what Professor C. C. 
Abbott calls an ‘unsigned would-be witty 
article’ called “The Sorrows of Prince 
Bismarck ”"—a_ reviewer’s complaint about 
the practice of authors in foisting presenta- 
tion copies of their verse on him. The 
writer imagines a publisher’s catalogue with 
this entry: ‘“ Love Lies Bleeding. By G. 
Hopkins. Pages unopened. Autograph 
poem and inscription by the author, Pub- 
lished at Five Shillings. Fourpence.” Then 
these catalogues fall into the hands of 
Hopkins and his friends, and there is a 
wailing and shrieking on Parnassus.’ 

On 16 October Gerard Manley Hopkins 
wrote to Bridges: 

‘It seems to be meant for me. Andrew 
Lang or somebody who knows of me 
through you. It shews by the by what a 
shocking bad name mine would be to 
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publish under . . . Be careful not to betray 
me to suspects and dangerous people.’ 
(Letters of G.M.H. to R.B., p. 153) 


It seems that Lang had written the 
article, and by a coincidence, when Bridges 
was reading G.M.H.’s letter at Yattendon, 
Lang was sitting beside him, and Bridges 
showed him the letter. Lang disclaimed any 
intention of tilting at G.M.H. (Letters, 
p. 295). 

Three years later (14 December, 1885) 
G.M.H. refers again to “Lang’s Gifted 
Hopkins (the American) who ‘died of the 
consequences of his own _ jocosity’” 
(Letters, pp. 223-4). Two years after this, 
another unsigned article in The Saturday 
Review (13 October, 1888)—replying to an 
essay on the American poet by Gosse in 
The Forum—said : 


‘Perhaps he is at school in Bolivia at 
this moment, or he may be at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, and his 
Christian name may be “ Gifted ”’.’ 

On 19 October G.M.H. commented: 

“Tt is an allusion to that same ‘ Gifted 
Hopkins’ the humorist ‘ who died of his 
own jocosity ’ that, if you remember, was 
meant the time before. But if Lang wrote 
this paper too, then, putting together that 
very fact that he then did not mean me 
with the fact that Gosse (you told me) 
admires my muse and the one that being 
imprudent he may have said so and 
others, I do not know but I may say to 
myself, O my soul, perhaps This Is Fame. 
But I don’t want it and beg you will not 
expose me to it; .. .”’ (Letters, p. 295). 


I do not know if Lang wrote the later 
article. Nevertheless it is strange that he 
did not allay G.M.H.’s sensitivity by telling 
Bridges the source of his allusion, which 
must have been an anonymous work pub- 
lished in 1877 by Blackwood and illustrated 
by Phiz: The Humorous Works of the Late 
Gifted Hopkins. This work purports to be 
the posthumous papers of a merchant’s 
clerk of ‘dark hair, grey eyes, regular fea- 
tures, and a particularly sweet smile’, who 
had attempted unsuccessfully to grow a 
beard, but had a ‘graceful moustache of 
which he was justly proud’, and who had 
lived from 1846 to 1876. The humour is 
heavy-handed and vulgar, reminiscent of 
the mid-Victorian Punch. This, however, 
does not explain why G.M.H. referred to 
“the American ‘who died of the conse- 
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quences of his own jocosity’.” Gifted 
Hopkins was English, and though he tried 
to be jocose, according to the preface, he 
died of disappointment at being unable to 
get his works published. There is no refer- 
ence in Lang’s earlier article to his death 
or nationality. It would seem that G.M.H. 
was quoting from Bridges’ letter containing 
Lang’s disclaimer. 

There is one strange coincidence. One 
of Gifted Hopkins’s jokes run: 

‘What a strange mistake he [Words- 
worth] has made, to be sure! He says, 
“The child is father to the man.” “The 
man is father to the child,” it should be, 
of course. In future editions of his works 
I hope this singular error will be rectified.’ 
This is the theme of G.M.H.’s comic 

triolet, part of which is: 
‘ The child is father to the man.’ 
No; what the poet did write ran, 
‘ The man is father to the child.’ 
(Poems, 3rd ed. No. 109) 
This poem G.M.H. wrote apparently in 
October 1880 (Letters, p. 114); it appeared 
in The Stonyhurst Magazine, March 1883. 
G.M.H. could hardly have read Gifted 
Hopkins, or he would have recognized 
Lang’s allusion. It is possible that his 
perverse reading of Wordsworth dated back 
to his Oxford days. Is it possible, then, 
that the author of Gifted Hopkins’s works 
had known G.M.H. at Oxford, appropriated 
his name, something of his physical des- 
cription, and a comment that G.M.H. had 
perhaps made at Oxford; that G.M.H.’s 
suspicion of a personal attack was, after all, 


justified ? W. H. PEARSON. 
University of Auckland. 


MAN AND NATURE IN 
HOPKINS’ “ RIBBLESDALE ” 


OPKINS’ “Ribblesdale” has never 

been a popular poem—largely, I think, 
because it is not a very economical state- 
ment of what it is supposed to be saying. 
Most commentators have been content to 
follow Dr. Gardner’s judgment that it exists 
to draw a contrast between the relative 
perfection of external nature, and the moral 
delinquency of man as seen in the “ spolia- 
tion of natural beauty ”’.' But I think it is 
possible to see underlying this contrast an 
equally important similarity between the 
two creatures Earth and man. 


1W. H. Gardner, Gerard Manley Hopkins, I 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), 273. 
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Since on two of the manuscripts of the 
poem Hopkins quoted from the eighth 
chapter of Romans, it is profitable to see 
what St. Paul says there of the relationship 
between man and nature: 


For the eager longing of creation awaits 
the revelation of the sons of God. For 
creation was made subject to vanity—not 
by its own will but by reason of him who 
made it subject—in hope, because creation 
itself also will be delivered from its 
slavery to corruption into the freedom of 
the glory of the sons of God 
Just how it is that man can be said to 
redeem nature has been taken up by Hop- 
kins in his Comments on the Spiritual 
Exercises: 
Redeem may be said not only of the 
recovering from sin to grace or perdition 
to salvation but also of the raising from 
worthlessness before God (and all crea- 
tion is unworthy of God) to worthiness of 
him, the meriting of God himself, or, so 
to say, godworthiness.? 
Thus, because of original sin, both nature 
and man are fallen creatures, but nature has 
“no tongue to plead”; its redemption is 
dependent on man’s redeeming himself. 
Man’s greatest sin against nature is his 
failure to make himself godworthy. 

The poem argues the moral similarity of 
man and nature from an observed physical 
similarity between the motions of man and 
river. God makes the river “ reel” down 
its course by prescribing the form of the 
dale, and delivers the river to “rack or 
wrong”. “Wrong” is certainly to be 
taken in the physical sense “crooked” as 
well as in the moral sense. Less certainly 
perhaps, “ rack” can be taken both morally 
and physically; in Yorkshire it is sometimes 
used to denote a bend in a river. At any 
rate the river has the “lateral motions” 
which Hopkins noted in his Journal,’ and 
this motion accounts for the accumulation 
of r’s in “reel/Thy river, and o’er gives all 
to rack or wrong”. Another accumulation 
of r’s occurs in the last three lines of the 
poem to identify the river’s motion with 
man’s, which is different only in that he is 
responsible for it—‘‘ To his own selfbent so 
bound, so tied to his turn” 


2 The Note-Books and Papers of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, ed. Humphry House (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1937), p. 345. 

8 Note-Books, p. 135. 
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In other poems too Hopkins found this 
type of motion characteristic of this 
““warpéd world we shall undo” (No. 25). 
In “The Habit of Perfection” man is to 
isolate himself from this motion: 

Be shelléd, eyes, with double dark 
And find the uncreated light: 
This ruck and reel which you remark 
Coils, keeps, and teases simple sight. (No. 24) 
In several poems Hopkins speaks of the 
‘ wringing” of man’s heart by God: 
Be adored among men, 
God, three-numbered form: 
Wring thy rebel, dogged in den, 
Man’s malice, with wrecking and 
storm. 
Beyond — sweet, past telling of tongue, 
Thou art lightning and love, I found it, a winter 
and warm ; 
Father and fondler of heart thou hast wom 

Hast thy dark descending and most art - ul 


then. (No. 28) 
“Ruck and reel”, “wrecking”, and 
“wrung” recall the phrasing as well as the 


ideas of “ Ribblesdale ”. 

Hopkins’ association of physical crooked- 
ness and moral wrong can also be seen in 
the Comments on the Spiritual Exercises, 
where crookedness is spoken of as the in- 
fluence of Satan: 

God gave things a forward and perpetual 

motion: the Devil, that is/ thrower of 

things off track, upsetter, mischiefmaker, 
clashing one with another brought in the 
law of decay and consumption in inani- 
mate nature, death in the vegetable and 
animal world, moral death and original 
sin in the world of man.‘ 
The physical reeling of the river, then, is 
caused by the continued moral reeling in the 
soul of man. Man is not simply despoiling 
nature; he is robbing it of its share in God’s 
redemptive plan. As is characteristic of 
Hopkins, the moral fact has proceeded from 
the physical fact. It is not surprising that 
he observed, “ All nature is mechanical, 
but then it is not seen that mechanics con- 
tain that which is beyond mechanics.’ 
GEORGE GOODIN. 
University of Illinois. 


4 Note-Books, p. 357. See also pp. 268, 351. 
5 Note-Books, p. 202. 


“Tt AM A BORN DEMOCRAT”: 
AN UNPUBLISHED WHITMAN 
FRAGMENT 
AMONG the many unpublished pieces by 

Walt Whitman in the Feinberg Collec- 
tion, Detroit, which I am cataloguing for 
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Mr. Charles E. Feinberg, is a piece of prose, 
written in pencil on a torn leaf from a 
notebook. It reads as follows, with can- 
celled words in italics in brackets: 


Lofty sirs! you are very select and 
very or[?] and will have reserved seats 
in the ninetieth heaven no doubt, and 
[move among] recognize only the best 
dressed and most polite angels, [well 
dressed, and with real spirits and] whose 
names are on silver door plates,—and 
[folding sliding doors doors between] gas 
at night in the parlors—(As for me I am 
a born [loafer] democrat.—[{I assume this 
day, the whole debt of all] 1 take my place 
by night among the sudorous or sweaty 
[men] classes, [who feel know not 
whether] among [the boys] men in their 
shirt sleeves—the sunburnt, the unshaven, 
the huge paws.)—[Ay, Dost Your] You 
are proud of your books, your style, your 
bland [and] speech and possessed ease 
in society—You [put your] scorch with 
words of pert, scorch [upon the] all in- 
truders and all vagaries of reformers and 
innovators.—How those niggers smell! — 
How dare that Paddy ride in the same 
omnibus with me?—What are we coming 
to, that an [ostler] driver or [wh common 
deck wo] workman of a scow, [is a hand- 
somer man with be] has [better] finer 
health and cleaner shaped limbs than I, 
who do business in my own office or 
store?—And these [radicals and wild new] 
new [fangled] crazy loafers, with their 
*ologies and their ’isms—who can tell 
what the poor devils mean? Likely they 
do not know themselves! — 


This outburst contains much that is 
“typical” of Whitman, especially the early 
Whitman of the first edition of Leaves of 
Grass, 1855, in which he refers to himself 
as “Walt Whitman, an American, one of 
the roughs”. This apparently unpublished 
manuscript also shows us, in the phrases 
which he cancelled, the writer at work. For 
example, Whitman first wrote, “ As for me 
I am a born loafer”, but crossed out 
“loafer” and wrote above it the word 
“democrat”. He seems to use both 
“loafer” and “ democrat” as general terms 
of disparagement. 

This attack on “the very select”, “the 
well dressed” (the cancelled words are as 
interesting as their substitutes), and the 
angels with “silver door plates” on the one 
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hand, and Whitman’s championing “ sweaty 
men... in their shirt sleeves”, reformers, 
innovators, and radicals—all this has helped 
to make Walt Whitman for many critics the 
“poet of democracy”, the hero of the 
liberals, and even one of the most popular 
of American authors in the Soviet Union. 

This, however, is only one side of Whit- 
man, the early Whitman, the newspaper 
editor; yet even in 1855 he could say, “I am 
large . . . I contain multitudes”, and the 
latter is the poet celebrated today. 


WILLIAM WHITE. 
Wayne State University. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S MERCHANT 
GOD 


INCE its appearance in 1890, Emily 

Dickinson’s “I asked no other thing—” 

has been widely anthologized as a success- 
ful example of her light verse. 


I asked no other thing— 
No other—was denied— 
I offered Being—for it— 
The Mighty Merchant sneered— 


Brazil? He twirled a Button— 

Without a glance my way— 

** But—Madam-—is there nothing else— 

That We can show—Today? ”’! 
That the editors of Poems by Emily Dickin- 
son (Boston, 1890), Mabel Loomis Todd and 
T. W. Higginson, included it in their first 
collection suggests strongly, as so often 
proven to be the case, that the serious 
import of the poem escaped their cautious 
scrutiny. 

Certainly the poem exists as evidence that 
the poet was steeped in the tradition of 
American humour as it has been defined by 
such cultural writers as Franklin J. Meine 
and Constance Rourke. The conception of 
God as the Mighty Merchant, a merchan- 
dizer who is reputed to sell anything, allies 
him both to Herman Melville’s confidence- 
man and to the Yankee pedlar of the late 
eighteenth century. But this merchant God 
is resentful at first that he is unable to sell 
to a demanding customer who desires goods 
that ostensibly he does not carry—at least 
not for her, and then is uncomfortable at 
the exposure of his limitation. Although 
it is God who is cast as the pedlar, here it is 
the prospective buyer who possesses, some- 
what sadly, something of the reputed 

1The text is that established by Thomas H. 


Johnson. The Poems of Emily Dickinson (Cam- 
bridge, 1955), II, No. 621, p. 478. 
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Yankee ingenuity. She is a shrewd trader, 
but not of price. Offering Being, the 
greatest price possible for man on this earth, 
she disdains to settle for anything less than 
the finest commodity: Brazil. Like Potosi, 
Tunis, Eden and Apennine of other poems, 
this is one of the poet’s proliferating terms. 
In her idiosyncratic usage it denotes the 
exotic, the distant, the timeless, the spirit- 
ually valuable, the eternal, the immortal. 
In this case it stands for immortality, for 
salvation. 

Behind the idea of considering the 
matters of salvation and eternity in the 
terms of an unsuccessful transaction lies the 
suggestion of the commercialism of the 
American Calvinists after their creation of 
the Covenant of Grace. The severe deter- 
minism of the Calvinist doctrine that while 
God is responsible for salvation, man alone 
is responsible for damnation, ultimately 
called into being the idea of the Covenant 
by which an attempt was made to determine 
the role of the godly life in the achievement 
of sainthood and election. Despite this 
effort to appease heretics it was an inherent 
paradox of doctrine that the possibilities of 
individual salvation remained slight at best. 
Usually, as the poem implies, one’s whole 
Being was not enough. As Richard Chase 
has noted in another connexion: “ With 
the Calvinist sense of the narrow chance of 
salvation and of the absolute distinction 
between the saved and the damned, she 
[Emily Dickinson] asserted that she was 
ready to ‘venture all upon a throw’.’”? In 
this poem even her single throw is refused. 

By treating an idea as serious as this must 
once have been in a seemingly trivial 
manner the poet demonstrates her sureness 
in adroit distortion of customary scale. 
Characteristic of native handling is the tonal 
treatment of a God small enough to deal in 
inferior goods, whose own inadequacy 
prompts his sneer at the speaker’s legitimate 
request, and who then sheepishly twirls a 
button on his shirt front while avoiding the 
purchaser’s eye. Yet, fearing total loss, he 
tries for a lesser sale.* One of the qualities 

2 Emily Dickinson (New York, 1951), p. 120. 

8 Sneered in line four is of course a key term 
in this context. It first appears in Thomas H. 
Johnson’s definitive edition of Emily Dickinson’s 
poetry. In all prior printings of the poem smiled 
appeared in its place. Choice of the latter term, 
inappropriately neutral, by the poet’s first editors 
was probably dictated by their constant effort to 


keep unconventional poetry from being too strong 
a dose for unwary readers. 
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which gives this poem permanence is the 
poetic audacity of making the divinity less 
than God-sized, indeed less than man-sized 
when set beside the speaker. The unstressed 
irony of the final two lines in which the 
Merchant makes the fawning gesture of 
asking the stock question of sales clerks 
enables the poem to avoid successfully the 
constant threat of facetiousness which vit- 
iates some of her other poems, for example 
the overrated “I taste a liquor never 
brewed—” and “If I shouldn’t be alive”. 
The speaker’s stature, in emerging at the 
expense of the merchant God, is an implicit 
evaluation of the watered-down divinity of 
the later Puritans and certainly, by her own 
time, of the Gods of institutional religions. 
Through investing the traces of inherited 
Calvinism with the tonal resources of a 
native tradition of humour, Emily Dickin- 
son was able to construct her unique image 
of irreverence toward an incompetent God 
barely worthy of irreverence. 


, ' GEORGE MONTEIRO. 
Brown University. 


AN AMERICAN INDEBTEDNESS 
TO CARLYLE 


ARIETTA HOLLEY (1836-1926) was 
an American dialect writer (upstate 
New York), who wrote under the pseu- 
donym of “ Aunt Samantha”. Occasionally 
this character Samantha, always the narra- 
tor, is given to sermonizing; thus in one of 
her books, My Wayward Pardner (1880) we 
read the following: 


My spectacles seemed to look very fur 
off. They had a very deep and sort 0’ 
soarin’ look to ’em, somewhat happy, and 
somewhat sorrowful and solemn. And 
says I: 

I don’t know as there has any law ever 
been made, in Heaven or earth, that we 
had got to be happy. There is a law made 
that we should do right, should not do 
evil, but not that we must be happy. 
Why, some paths we have to foller lead 
right away from happiness. And says I, 
still lookin’ fur off, in that sort of a 
solemn deep way: 

That path always — to something 
better, more beautiful, more divine. 

What can be better than happiness? 
says he, in a enquirin’ way. 

Blessedness, says I. The two hain’t to 
be compared no more than a flower 
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growin’ out of earthly soil is to be com- 
pared to one springin’ up in the valleys 
of God. One is lit with the earth’s sun, 
and the other is shinin’ with Heaven’s 
own light. One is mortal, the other 
immortal, 

The sentiment echoes Carlyle’s Sartor 

Resartus, Book I.' 

What Act of Legislature was there that 
thou shouldst be Happy? What if thou 
wert born and predestined not to be 
Happy, but to be Unhappy? Art thou 
nothing better than a Vulture, then, that 
fliest through the Universe seeking after 
somewhat to eat; and shrieking dolefully 
because carrion enough is not given thee. 
Close thy Byron; open thy Goethe. 

Es leuchtet mir, I see a glimpse of it! 
cries he else where: there is a HIGHER 
than Love of Happiness: he can do 
without Happiness, and instead thereof 
find Blessedness . . . Love not Pleasure, 
love God. 


The indebtedness is unmistakable. 
EsTON EVERETT ERICSON. 
Gustavus Adolphus College. 


1The Ashburton Edition in 17 volumes (London, 
1889), III, 130-131. 


THE DOCKER SPARKS CASE 


ALTHOUGH today humanitarianism is 

expressed primarily in public welfare 
measures, in the Victorian age, aS a conse- 
quence of the mingled influences of Bentha- 
mite and Evangelical promotion of laissez- 
faire, many humanitarians favoured private 
philanthropy. The secularists’ contributions 
often took the form of __ intellectual 
encouragement rather than of spiritual or 
financial doles which might inhibit self-help. 
T. H. Huxley, as a typical figure in the 
secularist tradition, frequently attempted to 
encourage a spirit of scientific curiosity in 
his penurious correspondents and to excite 
further such curiosity where it already 
existed. Three letters in The Life and 
Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley’ and a 
dozen in Huxley’s unpublished correspon- 
dence’ testify to the impulse on the part of 


‘Leonard Huxley, ed., The Life and Letters of 
Thomas Henry Huxley, 2 vols. (N.Y.: D. Apple- 
ton and Co., 1900); referred to as LTH. 

2 The Huxley Papers, collected at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology and quoted 
with the permission of the Governors; referred to 
as HP. 
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several Victorian savants to stimulate and 
bolster the scientific activities of an 
unlettered but inquisitive Southampton dock 
labourer named George Sparks. As the 
Sparks case unfolds, the student of the 
Victorian scene is provided with a vignette 
that can be considered as representative of a 
persistent benevolence which scholars have 
seen as characteristic of the period.* 

The incident which this paper will des- 
cribe began in November, 1893, when 
Huxley, upon a return from the Alps, 
received a letter from Sparks. Acknow- 
ledging himself as an “ignoramus” and 
proffering the customary apology for intrud- 
ing upon one so famous and busy as 
Huxley, Sparks requested advice on how to 
augment his biological knowledge, particu- 
larly on how to improve his experimentation 
upon infusoria. Huxley gallantly countered 
Sparks’ formal modesty by accepting him as 
a member of the scientific clan: “ We are all 
‘ignoramuses,” Huxley replied, adding 
“more or less—and cannot reproach one 
another.”* The advice Huxley granted at 
this initial stage was that Sparks should read 
a book on the microscope, endeavour to 
attend a science class, and visit the local 
library—for which latter purpose Huxley 
permitted Sparks to use his name as a refer- 
ence. When Huxley later discovered that 
Sparks was merely a casual dock labourer 
whose only professional equipment was a 
sixpenny magnifying glass and a shilling toy 
microscope, he set in motion the wheels of 
a conspiracy which ultimately involved not 
only himself as philanthropist and Sparks as 
recipient, but a minister, several professors, 
and sundry intermediaries as well. 

Though admittedly timorous about 
meddling and playing Providence—‘a 
game at which one is very apt to burn one’s 
fingers”, Huxley aptly reflected°—Huxley 
nevertheless wrote to Sir John Donnelly, 
head of the Science and Art Department,° 
enclosing Sparks’ letters and asking for a 
position for the labourer. Next Huxley 
wrote to Professor George Bond Howes that 
Sparks is “a very exceptional man, who 
ought to be at something better than porter’s 


3 See, for example, E. C. P. Lascelles, ‘‘ Charity ”’, 
in G. M. Young, ed., Early Victorian England 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1934), II, 347. 

4 LTH Il, 387 (9 Nov., 1893). 

5 Tbid., 388 (12, Feb., 1894). 

®The Science and Art Department was an 
examining body established as one of the by- 
products of the Great Exhibition. 
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work for twelve hours a day’”’.” Donnelly 
sent out spies who uncovered one Reverend 
Glyn Montague Powell, a Southampton 
parson quickly selected as a middleman 
between Huxley and Sparks. Ambiguously 
recommending Powell as “a most remark- 
able product of modern times, [who] ought 
to be put into a glass case ”,* Donnelly left 
this clerical innovation and Huxley to work 
out Sparks’ scientific salvation. 

In late January, 1894, Powell visited 
Sparks and to his unmitigated joy found 
that the docker was well read in science and 
literature despite a profound lack of formal 
education, poverty, and domestic frustra- 
tion (Sparks suffered from family argu- 
ments). The minister championed the 
docker’s cause, enthusiastically writing to 
Huxley that Sparks should be established as 
a curator of a natural history museum (and 
thus incidentally lending credence to 
Donnelly’s evaluation of himself). Slightly 
uneasy because Sparks turned out to be 
heterodox in his political and religious 
opinions, Powell rationalized his humani- 
tarianism by convincing himself that the 
docker, though a socialist, was happily not 
the revolutionary type, and though a free- 
thinker was, more happily still, not an 
atheist. The docker’s credo was a humble 
one, concisely summed up in a comment he 
made to the charitable minister: “ Know- 
ledge, Sir! is what I want”.® And know- 
ledge was precisely what Huxley, Donnelly, 
and Powell were wanting to give. 

In a letter of 9 February, Sparks amplified 
upon this credo and upon his own feelings 
towards his benefactors. “It is beyond my 
comprehension”, he wrote to Powell, “to 
fathom out why and how you came to be 
drawn to me, I, who carries [sic] nothing but 
negative recommendations, such as poverty 
and obscurity.” Turning from the un- 
romantic milieu of his home life, he directed 
his amour towards the conquest of a more 
attractive mistress. “‘ What nobler study is 
there than that of Nature?” he asked his 
confident. “ Folded in Her bosom are many 
secrets. She must be wooed with pure love, 
perseverance and patience before she will 
even give up one. So man must wait, work, 
and think.”’® Powell forwarded this con- 
fession to Huxley, who was indeed playing 


’ LTH Il. 38, (13 Feb., 1894). 
* HP 14.171v. (27 Jan. 
° HP 24.185 (6 Feb., 

10 HP 26.175 (9 Feb., 1894), 
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Providence behind a cloud of anonymity, 
Having had his original impression con- 
firmed by the agreeable revelation that 
Sparks was a_ disinterested socialistic 
agnostic with a flair for Tyndall-like nature 
rhapsodizing, Huxley sent Powell a gift 
for Sparks: an achromatic compound 
microscope. ‘‘ Ah,” guessed Sparks when 
told that the giver of the gift must remain 
anonymous, “I know who that must be; it 
can be no other than the greatest of living 
scientists; it is just like him to help a tyro.”" 
“My dear Sir Thomas,” Powell gratefully 
began his letter of thanks, uncomfortably 
conjecturing that Huxley may have been 
knighted sometime, “no man in the whole 
United Kingdom is as happy as George 
Sparks.”’? 

In the ensuing months, Huxley loaned 
Sparks a telescope; but it was returned 
because, though able to see a sun-spot, 
Sparks rejected it since he could not use it 
every season, day and night. Huxley again 
tried to obtain a position for the docker 
(from one Lewis Shore) but was again un- 
successful, though Sparks meanwhile indi- 
cated his willingness to accept even an 
assistantship: nothing in science is drudgery, 
he pointed out.’* However, when that 
honour actually was opened to him, he 
declined it; Leonard Huxley speculates that 
though offered ‘“ more congenial occupation 
at the Natural History Museum”, Sparks 
“preferred not to enter into the bonds of 
an unaccustomed office”.’* A letter from 
Sparks in which he contradicts a statement 
by Darwin that worms breathe through their 
skin maintained Huxley’s sympathy; and 
when Sparks stopped writing, Huxley asked 
Sir Michael Foster, the renowned physio- 
logist, to trace him. Powell was approached 
again but replied that Sparks, quite content 
with his books and microscope, had 
decisively determined to remain a docker. 

Huxley once wrote to a correspondent, 
George Howell, M.P., that there were two 
things he really cared about: one was con- 
tributing to the progress of science and the 
other was the “ bettering of the condition 


11 Huxley, who had in fact not been knighted, 
yay the compliment in his salutation : “My 
ar por ee of the Solent.” HP 24.1 187 


de 
(20) Feb 
2F, M. Powell, ‘“‘The Late Professor 
Huxley" ” letter to The Spectator, 3,498 (13 July, 
1s HP 24. 185 (6 Feb., 1894). 
14 LTH Il, 389. 
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of the masses ” by helping them to lift them- 
selves out of ubiquitous misery. “ Post- 
humous fame is not particularly attractive 
to me, but, if I am to be remembered at all, 
1 would rather it should be as ‘a man who 
did his best to help the people’ than by 
other title.”’® He is remembered today not 
as a social worker but as a polemical 
agnostic who was equally adroit with a 
scalpel and with a pen. Yet his positions as 
lecturer in and officer of mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, his efforts to extend and improve 
popular education, and his direct help to 
petitioners like Sparks fashioned a myth in 
which Huxley was admired as the working 
man’s friend. One story that circulated after 
Huxley’s death was of a cabman who in an 
excess Of hero-worship refused to accept 
from Huxley fare for a ride; another illus- 
trative story concerned a letter-carrier who 
pleaded for an envelope that had Huxley’s 
signature because “‘ He have done me and 
my like a lot of good; no man more’”,*® 
something of an exaggeration. George 
Sparks did not profit financially from the 
books and microscope, as some of Huxley’s 
petitioners did.’’ And it would be facetious 
to advance the theory implied by Powell that 
Sparks profited morally, contact with 
scientific patronage having made domestic 
enmity a passion of the past. The help 
Sparks received was of an_ intellectual 
nature. While no one can determine pre- 
cisely what accretion of knowledge Sparks 
ultimately enjoyed, if he was indeed sincere 
in his quest for enlightenment, and the evi- 
dence indicates that he was, then he cer- 
tainly received the books, instruments, and 
encouragement necessary for the realization 
of that goal. He was led to exclaim about 
the whole episode, “truly we live in a 
scientific and in some respects a revolu- 
tionary age”.’** The docker Sparks case 
demonstrates that Huxley’s role as a 
promulgator of the New Reformation could 
take the form of private and direct intellec- 


tual stimulation. CyaRtEes S, BLINDERMAN. 
Southern Illinois University. 


15 Tbid., I, 510 (2 Jan., 1880). . 

16For the first story, see St. George Mivart, 
“Some Reminiscences of Thomas Henry Huxley ”’, 
Nineteenth Century, xlii, 250 (Dec. 1897), 985-98 ; 
for the second, Raymond Blathwayt, ‘‘ The Uses 
of Sentiment ’’, Pall Mall Gazette, |v (Sept. 1892), 3. 

17 One particularly obnoxious and_ successful 
petitioner wrote ten begging letters: HP 18.140- 


163. 
‘8 HP 26.176 (9 Feb., 1894). 
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Readers’ Queries 





““@*RIMSON LILIES”.—A novel (1913) 
by M. Crommelin. Can any reader 
tell me where I may obtain a copy? 
ROBERT POTTERTON. 
30 Adelaide Road, Dublin. 


QOURCE WANTED.— 


‘“They may have left some ‘ black plume as a 
token ’.” 
“Not, I trust, of any ‘lie’ 
spoken ’.” 
Whence the quotation in this piece of 
dialogue in Henry James’s The Sacred 


Fount? SIMON NowELL SMITH. 
The Hill House, 
Ewelme, Oxford. 


their ‘soul hath 


ORLOFFSKY.—The British Museum 
has the following book: Nadia; or, 
Out of the Beaten Track. Translated from 
the Russian of R. Orloffsky by the Baroness 
Langenau. 2 vol. London, 1888. 

I would welcome any information on 
Orlofisky, whom I have been totally unable 


to trace. Maurice B. LINE. 
The University, Southampton. 


QOURCE WANTED.— 

“Dishonest mortar was responsible for nearly 
all the earthquake damage in San Francisco.” 
This of course refers to the 1906 disaster. 

LEIGH MERCER. 
27 Southwood Avenue, 
London, N.6. 


POYAIS.—Where is 
Poyois)? 

It is inferred to be a British or Continental 
port or landing place within short sailing 
distance of Leith (Scotland). Period 1815- 
1820. 

Can any of your readers give me definite 
information, please? 


Poyais (perhaps 


N. J. B. PLOMLEy. 
Department of Anatomy, 
University College, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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PATERSON OF BANNOCKBURN.— 

Has anyone biographical information 
or news of family papers concerning General 
James Paterson, younger brother of Sir 
Hugh Paterson of Bannockburn (3rd Bart.; 
attainted as a Jacobite 1716)? James 
Paterson was for a long time in the service 
of the King of Sardinia as Governor of 
Nice; he died at Bath in 1765. 

Information should either be sent direct 
to Dr. F. L. Mars, of 17 Rue Georges-Ville 
iz, Nice (A-M), France, or to me for 
forwarding. Davip ERSKINE. 

50 Argyll Road, 

London, W.8. 


ELL-PULLS.—I am interested in the 
origin of bell-pulls, and their use in the 
eighteenth century or earlier. I should be 
glad to hear from any readers who may 
have an early bell-pull or any information 
concerning them. 
Naturally I am not referring to the 
Victorian beaded ones. 


(Mrs.) GEORGE MAURICE Morris. 


2,401 Kalorama Road, 
Washington 8, D.C., U.S.A. 


'TAMING OF THE SHREW.—Has the 

Taming of the Shrew (Aarne-Thompson 
Type 901) ever been in oral circulation in 
England? No texts have been reported up 
to now. I am making a complete study of 
this tale in folklore and literature and I 
would appreciate any information on it 
which readers can supply me. The tale has 
been widely collected in Ireland and is 
known in Scotland; several texts collected in 
the United States appear to relate to these 
traditions. (I also have numerous texts from 
all over Europe and from India.) The few 
collection of English folktales, however, do 
not contain The Taming of the Shrew, 
though Joseph Jacobs included it as num- 
ber twenty-nine in his list of “Some Types 
of Indo-European Folktales” (see Burne, 
The Handbook of Folklore, p. 349). 

I have hopes that mentions of the tale 
might exist in old commonplace books, 
diaries, local histories, and jest books or that 
the story lives on in modern oral tradition. 
Can anyone direct me to versions? 

JAN BRUNVAND. 

Library, Room 41, 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Replies 








LASSO: PRONUNCIATION _ (clxxviii. 

285).—Professor Arthur M. Coon’s 
view of the pronunciation of this word is 
the same as mine. It is las-s66/ always when 
a noun, although the stress tends to go 
forward when the word is used as a verb; 
the 66 of the second syllable, however, 
remains. Another recorded but seldom 
used pronunciation is ky-6/-tay for coyote. 
This is an affected or stage pronunciation. 
The common one, all over the West, is 
ky/-yote (two syllables). 

E. E. ERICSON. 
New York. 


S. LE FANU’S “THE COCK AND 
* ANCHOR ” (cciv. 284).—In this note, 
I cited “throwing up the little finger” = 
‘drinking heavily’. I now find in Scott's 
Redgauntlet (1824), ch. 13, “ Nanty likes 
the turning up of his little finger unco 
weel”’. Following this up, I see—what I 
ought not to have overlooked before—that 
E.D.D. has two forms of the expression, 
under 2(6), with “lift”, and 2(10) with 
“throw (turn) up”. The Scottish National 
Dictionary, 7, also has the latter. The 
quotations are all much later than Scott or 
Le Fanu. 
J. C. MAXWELL. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


PETER GRIEVOUS (cciv. 336).—I well 

remember the term being in use (mainly 
amongst older people, I believe) in mid- 
Kent between forty and fifty years ago. It 
was generally used, however, as a compound 
adjective, both attributively and predica- 
tively, and in this sense it is recorded in 
Wright’s Dialect Dictionary under “ Peter” 
(‘What a peter-grievous child you are! ”). 
The immediate origin was presumably some 
actual or imaginary allegorical character, 
but whichever it was the question still 
remains, why should the word grievous 
attract the name Peter rather than any other 
name? Might it have been suggested by the 
Biblical “‘ Peter was grieved ” (John xxi. 17)? 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 
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AN ALLEGATION AND THE ALLI- 
GATOR (cc. 314).—In North Carolina 
this humorous phrase, popular in legal 
circles, is ““ I deny the allegation and can lick 
the allegator.” Apparently it arises out of a 
play upon the word alleger. 

New York. E. E. ERICSON. 


FORENSIC JOCULARITIES (ix. 538).— 
Alongside of 

Mr. Leech 

Made a speech 
may be placed the Nebraska youth rhyme: 


Gene, Gene | 
Made a machine. 
Joe, Joe 

Made it go 
Frank, Frank 
Turned the crank. 


New York. E. E. ERICSON. 


LERUS ANGLICANUS STUPOR 
MUNDI (cxcevi. 260).—In the Preface 
to the Lay-Reader of Richard Baxter’s 


Gildas Salvianus:The Reformed Pastor 
(1656), sig. C.8, the following passage 
occurs: If at the Synod of Dort the Clerus 


Anglicanus was called stupor mundi, before 
all those Ignorant and Scandalous ones were 
cast out; what may we now call it? 

Toronto. D. J. BARR. 


CHILLER’S “ODE TO JOY” (cciv. 
377).—There seems to be no reason at 
all to suppose that Schiller’s An die Freude 
ever had another title. The title fits the 
poem so perfectly that it is extremely 
unlikely, from internal evidence alone, that 
it was ever conceived as an Ode to Peace, 
as suggested by Mr. D. S. Spence. Joy is 
the life-blood of this poem, which is the 
first fruit of Schiller’s friendship with the 
K6rners and their circle after he moved to 
Dresden in 1785, which was a time of great 
happiness for him. 

As Buchwald points out in his biography 
of Schiller Volume II, Schillers Weg zur 
Vollendung, Insel 1954, p. 29, the stimulus 
was an earlier poem by the Anacreontic 
poet Hagedorn, also entitled An die Freude 
(Harrap Anthology of German Poetry, 
p. 168). Many of the same thoughts are 
expressed and Joy is raised to the dignity of 
a goddess. Schiller takes up the same theme 
but his rapturous ode makes Hagedorn’s 
poem look very flat and conventional. 

ESTELLE MORGAN. 

University of Bristol. 
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An Incomplete Orbis Pictus of Comenius, 
printed in 1653, 24pp. with 4pp. of 
Photocopies. 

The Pansophiae Diatyposis of Comenius 
and its continuation, 40 pp. 

~_ of Comenius for his stay in England, 

a pp. 

Edited with Introductions and Notes by 
Professor G. H. Turnbull. Reprinted 
from Acta Comeniana I 1, I 2, and II 1, 
Prague 1957-8. 


"THESE three offprints of articles con- 

tributed by Professor Turnbull to Acta 
Comeniana contain the texts of works by 
Comenius which were found among Samuel 
Hartlib’s papers and are published by per- 
mission of Lord Delamere. 

The first article contains a photocopy and 
a printed text of eight sheets of a work 
entitled Vestibuli et Januae Linguarum 
Lucidarium printed in 1653. Professor 
Turnbull suggests that the printing of this 
work was begun in Hungary and never com- 
pleted, and he shows by a detailed compari- 
son what its relation is to the first (1658) 
edition of the Orbis Pictus, of which it con- 
stitutes part of an early version. 

The second article contains the text of 
three manuscript writings of Comenius on 
philosophical subjects. The first, Templi 
Sapientiae Diatyposis (1639) is an early ver- 
sion of the preface of the Pansophiae 
Diatyposis (1643). The second, Templi 
Pansophici Delineatio Scenographica is con- 
sidered by Professor Turnbull to be both a 
continuation of the Pansophiae Diatyposis, 
and at the same time an early draft (prob- 
ably written in 1644) of material in two 
related works of Comenius, Jn Januam 
Rerum, and Pansophiae Christianae Liber 
III which were published by Professor Turn- 
bull with an early (1643) version of the 
Janua Rerum under the title Two Pan- 
sophical Works by J. A. Comenius in Prague 
in 1951. The third writing Scenographiae 
Pansophicae Pars II appears to be a con- 
tinuation of the second, and Professor Turn- 
— suggests that it was written in 1644 or 
164 

The text of these writings is preceded by 
an analysis of their probable date of compo- 
sition, and by a most valuable summary of 
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Comenius’s metaphysical system drawn from 
the works here published and from the Janua 
Rerum of 1643. 

The third article contains the text of two 
manuscript works of Comenius, written soon 
after his arrival in England in 1641, out- 
lining his intentions and seeking support 
for his plans for reforming education and 
establishing ecclesiastical peace. The titles 
of these works are J. A. Comenii De iis, quae 
ad universalem et fundamentalem Ecclesiae 
Reformationem spectare videntur, consulta- 
tionis brevissima_ Delineatio, and Ad 
excitanda publice veritatis et pacis ope Dei 
studia. The second work includes a list of 
sixteen text-books whose composition and 
use would be a necessary preliminary, in 
Comenius’s view, to the reform of education. 
Professor Turnbull compares this list with 
others in letters written by John Dury and 
by Comenius himself. 

These three offprints thus contain the first 
editions of six hitherto unpublished writings 
of Comenius, of which five are from manu- 
scripts. These works are listed and briefly 
discussed in Professor Turnbull’s Hartlib, 
Dury and Comenius (Univ. Press of Liver- 
pool, 1947) on pp. 442-6 as numbers XXXII, 
X, XVIII, XIX, XV and XVI of the writings 
of Comenius as discovered in Hartlib’s 
papers. The title of the last is here amended 
from Ad exercitanda to Ad excitanda, The 
editing and critical discussion of the texts in 
these articles is most detailed and thorough 
and the work is a contribution of permanent 
value to the still unfinished task of elucidat- 
ing Comenius’s writings and activities, to 
which Professor Turnbull has already 
devoted so many other distinguished studies. 


J. P. Tuck. 


BULWER AND MACREADY, A 
CHRONICLE OF THE EARLY VIC- 
TORIAN THEATRE, edited by Charles 
H. Shattuck. University of Illinois Press, 
1958; pp. 278 and 8pl.; $5.75. 

E collaboration of the famous novelist 
and playwright Edward Bulwer, later 

Lord Lytton, and the great actor William 

Charles Macready, enriched the London 

stage with three plays which stand out in 

the generally featureless landscape of the 
first half of the nineteenth century theatre 

—The Lady of Lyons in 1838, Richelieu in 

1839 and Money in 1840. That they had 

something beyond mere ephemeral value in 
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spite of being written for a style of acting 
and a theatrical tradition which soon became 
outmoded is shown by their survival over a 
long period. Richelieu was last revived in 
1910, Money in 1911, The Lady of Lyons in 
1919. All three moreover are intimately 
connected with the career of Henry Irving, 
who appeared in all of them, making his 
first appearance on the stage (at Sunderland) 
in Richelieu, and including it, together with 
The Lady of Lyons, in his repertory for his 
first season under his own management at 
the Lyceum. 

But all this lay far in the future when in 
October 1834 Bulwer and Macready first 
met. From then until 1840 they kept up a 
ceaseless correspondence, concerned mainly 
with the writing and staging of Bulwer'’s 
masterpieces, in all of which Macready first 
played the chief parts. After 1840 their 
correspondence dwindled, but did not 
finally cease until 1866. Curiously enough, 
both men, so closely connected in a fruitful 
period of their respective careers, died in 
the same year, 1873. 

In the present volume Professor Shattuck 
has brought together the Bulwer letters 
printed in Brander Matthews’ edition of 
1911, together with a couple of dozen from 
other scattered sources, the letters of 
Bulwer, Macready, Forster and Webster 
preserved in the Lytton Archives at Kneb- 
worth House, and Bulwer’s letters to 
Webster from the Harvard University 
Library. These he has strung together on 
a thread of narrative distilled mainly from 
Macready’s own diaries. The result is a 
source-book of great value, but only of 
intermittent interest. In order to extract 
what is informative from the slow process 
of planning, writing, rewriting and finally 
staging the major plays, the reader must be 
prepared to put up with a good deal of 
discursive material on plays that were never 
acted, or, if acted, never revived. Yet it 
would be churlish to underestimate the 
hard work and painstaking scholarship that 
has gone into the preparation of a work 
which, even if it is not often read, will very 
often be consulted by all students of nine- 
teenth century theatre history. An excellent 
introduction, adequate notes, an index and 
some interesting reproductions of unhack- 
neyed illustrations, complete a useful work- 
ing tool for which many will be grateful in 


time to come. 
PHYLLIS HARTNOLL. 
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Watts, I., 274 
Webster, J., 6, 174 
Book of Homilies and, 217 
Wedderburn, R., 245 
Wellington, duke of, 445 
Whitman, W., 452, 454 
Wilde, O., 
Salome, 56 
Will, My Lord of Leicester’s Jesting Player, 
112, 198 
Williams, Sir C. H., 218 
Williams, C., 301 
Image of the City, 297 
Williams, D., 37 
Wilson, J., 104 
Wilson, R., 106 
The Three Lords and Three Ladies of 
London, 193 
Wootton Hall, Lincs., 337 


Words 
accident-prone, 287 acrimony, 355 
actioned, 117 adjournment, 422 
affection, 437 Alfredian, 111 
all-excelling, 355 all-knowing, 355 
all-pervadingness, 333 all-rounder, 290 
amplitude, 437 a-necking, 40 
anti-clergymanish, 334 applausive, 355 
aquafortis, 101 arch-foe, 101 attire, 355 
Aufkldrung, 328 babel, 355 
backward in coming forward, 416 
ballad, 276 bar,335 bare-scalped, 355 
balary, 104 barnacle, 355 
barring out, 157 bastinado, 355 
baubled, 101 bawdily, 254 
bawling, 355 bed-red, 355 
before-hand, 355 belch, 356 
benevolentiary, 334 Bishop, 277 
block, 101 bloodiness, 356 
blush-colour, 356 boasted, 254 
bore, 356 brain-buffet, 356 
brick-colour, 356 bright-spangled, 356 
brink, 162, 335 brinkman, 163 
brinkmanlike, 163, 
brinkmanship, 33, 162 Britannish, 422 
broad-clothed, 101 broadly, 356 
brothel-drab, 356 brothel-pit, 356 
brothel-trull, 254 bruin, 284 
bruling, 101 bullion, 101 burly, 101 
camlet, 101 Cheddar letter, 118 








chef d’ euvre, 274 civet, 101 civil, 437 
clock-house, 101 clock-line, 101 
cocktail, 175,379 colour, 276 

complex, 440 conservationist, 334 
corner flag, 335 corner kick, 335 
cornstone, 375 corpus vile, 334 
coxcombified, 334 coyote, 460 
Cynthia, 356 dame,276 designed, 102 
destructionist, 333 deviceless, 188 
diocesser, 422 disappoint, 284 doff, 306 
eager-sighted, 137 echo, 138 edge, 437 
eminency, 254 entre nous, 399 
etymology, 437 exact, 138 
explicandum, 334 far-appearing, 254 
fink, 293 flishing, 254 flog, 284 

flux, 138 fly, 102 foisting, 254 
former, 437 foul-jawed, 138 
free-breathed, 138 freed, 138 

free-kick, 335 fub, 102 full, 254 
full-riped, 102 full-sapped, 254 

fume, 138 fuming, 138 gallant, 102 
galley-ladder, 138 garden-pale, 138 
gaudy, 138 genius, 138 Genoan, 138 
gentelezza, 138 geography, 277 
German, 375 get-penny, 138 
ghost-like, 138 gilded, 139 

glow-worm, 138 goal, 335 

goal mouth, 335 goddess-tempter, 139 
Godlike, 255 God save, 255 
goodly-formed, 139 Goodwin, 139 
gound, 139 gouplich, 432 

gouty, 102 gouty-shanked, 102 
grace-tempting, 102 green, 277 

grocer, 277 grumble, 102 

gulf-like, 102 gummauve, 418 
half-fledged, 334 handling, 335 

heads, 276 heavy-paced, 255 
hell-devised, 255 helpable, 333 
herring-bone, 255 high-fronted, 255 
high-stretched, 255 honest, 277 
honeysuckle-sweet, 255 hoot, 255 
hoping, 255 howling, 255 hug, 255 
imitate, 437 impartial, 353 

in football, 335 infantinely, 333 
inflexion, 437 intue, 333 Jack, 276 
jalousie,27 jump, 81 lasso, 460 
leather, 335 left wing, 335 

letterless, 437 marere3 mysse, 347 
meditate, 437 method, 437 minim, 422 
money-making, 333 money-minded, 437 
ne plus ultra, 438 Newtonically, 334 
non-effect, 334 notability, 334 

nothing, 276 nymphet, 161 
one-sidedness, 334 orthography, 437 
over-governing, 334 palingenetic, 334 
parsing, 277 passing, 335 passion, 276 
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Peter Grievous, 336, 460 pigeon, 422 | Wordsworth, M., 339 

plus ultra, 438 poop, 354 | Wordsworth, W., 316, 340 
preconscious, 334 prosody, 438 at Cambridge, 357 

protasis, 438 render, 438 | and Chartism, 418 

right wing, 335 rob, 335  sa-ha, 422 |  Coleridge’s son, and, 324 
Saint-Simonianism, 334 salad, 276 | Daniel and, 26 

saying, as the saying is, 338 | St. John’s Cambridge, and, 86 
scamphood, 284 self-conscious, 334 | his thought, 197 
self-consciousness, 334 self-reliance, 334 an unpublished letter, 313, 419 
semi-thought, 335 separate, 438 ‘ Beauteous Evening ’, 318 
sharp, 276 silver, 277 simple, 276 | ‘The Daffodils ’, 339 

skeit, 40 slavish, 438 sound, 276, 355 Wyatt, Sir T., 189 

star, 276, state,355_ statel, 40 Wyclif, J., 

stool, 277 strages, 276 | On the Seven Deadly Sins, 191 
stumbling-block, 438 suborned, 438 

sweet, 276 theatre,420 timbale, 375 Y 
torrentuous, 284 train-buffet, 356 

train up, 438 troop, 438 | Year and a day, 40 
truth-loving, 334 tumble-up, 193 

ultra-culpable, 335 Victorian, 123 

Virginia, 375 yeand yt, 389 | Zacharie, I., 336 
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